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Why take 8S steps when four 


You can reduce file operating costs at least 25% 
by installing SUPER-FILER 


e Eliminate lost motion and you make 
work easier. Not only that, but you 
speed it up. You get more work done. 
And that reduces cost. 


This is the story of Super-Filer, the 
Mechanized File that’s been adopted 
as standard filing equipment by thou- 
sands of businesses. 


Pull open a Super-Filer drawer and its 
unique swing front spreads the contents 
in a V and makes everything instantly 
accessible. No fooling with compressors. 


No shifting of file folders back and 
forth. You just turn the contents like 
the pages of a book to the folder you 
want. And then you take out a letter 
or drop one in. 


The simple operation of filing or finding 
a letter in Super-Filer, checked by stop 
watch, takes only half as long as with 
a conventional rigid-front file. That's 
because Super-Filer automatically and 
mechanically does four of the eight 
steps a file clerk has to take with a rigid- 
front file. By thus simplifying work, 


MODE-MAKER DESKS @® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @ GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 


(Circle 119 for more information) 





do it better? 


Super-Filer, the Mechanized File, re- 
duces over-all filing costs at least 25%. 


There’s one sure way to prove the sav- 
ings Super-Filer makes possible for you. 
See it demonstrated and then try it out 
in your own office. You'll find Super- 
Filer on the floor of your local GF show- 
room. The address is shown in your 
phone book. Just call the GF dealer or 
branch —or write The General Fire- 
proofing Company, Department M-61, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 














Paperwork 


Streamlined ! 


How long has it been since you streamlined your office 
procedures? If you have followed the same paperwork 
routine for any length of time, perhaps conditions have 
changed so that several forms can now be combined into 
one multiple part set . . . copies eliminated from other forms 

. . or maybe No Carbon Required Paper is the answer 
to some specific problem. 


we 





Reynolds and Reynolds representatives have shown thou- 
sands of businesses, large and small, how properly designed 
forms can streamline office procedures, cut costs and in- 
crease profits. 

Why not ask a Reynolds and Reynolds representative to 
go over your paperwork procedures with you . . . no obli- 
gation, of course! 


ZA mae The Reynolds & Reynolds Company 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1866 


PLANTS: Dayton, Ohio; Celina, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif. * OFFICES in principal cities 
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Wood Paneling says “Welcome” at General Dynamics 


Nothing seems warmer, friendlier and more invit- 
ing than walls of wood. So practical, too. For, once 
they re installed, you never have to paint, paper or 
decorate again. Just an occasional waxing — and 
wood paneling will stay young and beautiful. 

In Weldwood Paneling, you can select from 
the industry's widest range of woods: from im- 


ports like butternut and East Indian Rosewood to 
familiar species like oak and cherry. (Above, Gen- 
eral Dynamics picked walnut for the reception 
room; interior planning by Ethel Pilson Warren and 
J. W. Rogers, Jr.) Find out the full paneling story 
by sending for “Weldwood Hardwood Paneling for 
Business and Institutional Interiors.” 


Weldwoodi' Wo0D PANELING Saas 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. MM12-56, 55 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
(Crrele 149 for more information) 
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ONE DRAWING 
IN THOUSANDS- 





_ with PULMSORT! 


A LARGE Eastern designer and man- 
ufacturer of machine tools is saving 
space, time and personnel through 


re unitizing its file of 
ee ae | ; 400,000 drawings 
in Filmsort Aper- 

| i ture cards. These 
drawings, indexed for frequent refer- 
ence in 3 x 5 cards, are simply filed 
and easily accessible. The rapidly ex- 
panding company adds to its drawing 
file at the rate of 30,000 annually... 
yet to date, one clerk using the Film- 
sort system handles all filing, referrals 
and enlargement prints in connection 
with the drawing file. 

The adaptation of Filmsort to the 





engineering drawing field represents 
one of the largest potentials for this 
system of unitized microfilm, as it 
makes possible mechanized methods 
for handling, sorting and reproduc- 
tion of filmed drawings. Yet this is 
but one of many applications for this 
modern record keeping system. For 
single or multiple document files — 
land title records, personnel files, 
hospital case histories, research re- 
ports—Filmsort provides the factors 
of versatile card filing systems, me- 
chanical sorting and reproduction of 
microfilmed records. Filmsort makes 
microfilm a practical tool for active 
daily use. 


FILMSORT DIVISION 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


A Division of Miehle Printing Press and Mfg. Co. 
Pearl River, New York 
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‘Sure we'can give you 60-day delivery !” 
said the boss. “‘Let’s have the details. 
We’ll send out for lunch.” He doesn’t 
know it yet, but those hamburgers will 
cost him plenty. 

In certain departments he hasn’t the 
capacity to handle that rush. So other 
orders will suffer. Customers will get 
sore. Overtime will eat into his profit. 
Here’s a man who needs the Keysort 
Plant Control Plan. For PCP could have 
prevented this situation — right in the 
office. 

PCP not only helps management plan in 
advance, it helps you as well. With a 





minimum clerical burden, you achieve 
greater reporting accuracy — flexibly, 
easily. Your office people simply punch 
pertinent information into the Keysort 
cards... Keysort them... and summa- 
rize direct to reports. There’s no tran- 
scribing ...no costly, time-consuming 
intermediate steps. You work with the 
original document only. Information is 
gathered daily — as it happens. Manage- 
ment gets it on time. And at remarkably 
low cost. 


The nearby McBee man has a presenta- 
tion which will show you how it’s done. 
Phone him, or write us. 


$ gece “o, e* of °%e oe? °% sees eeece 
s% gece .° COCs ° 2 eee « 
@ “6 e008 ¢& Cooe® C00 $$ % Sa 


Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio «¢ Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


Offices in principal cities « In Canada: The MeBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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Earliest Model of 
PHOTOSTAT® 
Photographic Copying Apparatus 

(Manually Operated) 


others are judged! 
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Modern Electrically Operated 
PHOTOSTAT® Photographic Copying Apparatus 


Nearly fifty years ago, the first units of 
PHOTOSTAT Photographic Copying 
Apparatus were installed and success- 
fully operated — pioneering a new 
method in the economical copying of 
records of all kinds. 

Over the years, by the hundreds, and 
then by the thousands PHOTOSTAT 
products have spread throughout the 
world. New and improved models of 
apparatus have constantly been added, 
until today they serve commerce, indus- 
try and government with the best that 
can be had in modern photographic 
copying equipment. This type of 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 1970-C 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


progress and product improvement is a 
continuing process here. 

This is the outstanding reason 
why you should always be sure to look 
for the PHOTOSTAT symbol and in- 
sist upon it, before you purchase any 
photographic copying equipment. 

Whether your need is large or small, 
you will find a model of the size and 
type to serve you most economically. 

Consult the nearest of our trained 
service representatives in all principal 
cities in the U.S., coast to coast, and in 
Toronto, Canada... or write us direct 
for our prompt, interested attention. 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trademark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Reader service card 


Sin: The reader’s inquiry card is an 
excellent device for the convenience of 
the readers of your MANAGEMENT 
MetTHops. However, we are faced 
with a shortage of them, due to the 
fact that we circulate your periodical 
to several officers. . . It is readily 
foreseeable that the first reader will 
detach and use the card, thus depriv- 
ing subsequent readers of this service. 
The use of the reader’s service card 
indicates its effectiveness. We there- 
fore suggest that the publisher con- 
sider including more than one reader 
service card. . 
BERNARD L. FOY 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


®@ The above letter is representative 
of a number of similar letters received 
by MANAGEMENT METHODS over a pe- 
riod of time. It is indicative of the fact 
that many copies of each issue are 
read not only by the recipient, but by 
his associates as well. MM now bows 
to the opinion of its public. In the 
back of this issue we have bound two 
reader service cards, to fill the appar- 
ent need. 

EDITOR 


Keyman insurance 


Str: I have read your article on the 
new Office Contents Insurance—The 
New All Risk Property Coverage for 
Business in your November issue. The 
article . . . provides the answer for a 
new and growing need in business. . . . 

I, however, am a life insurance man. 
While I am interested in all forms of 
insurance coverage, I make my brief 
for life insurance. In that case, Id like 
to submit an issue for your readers to 
consider along with this so-called All 
Risk Coverage. 

In today’s picture, management is 
more and more coming to recognize 
the value of its human resources in the 
broader horizons of continued profit- 
able operations. The chairman of the 
board of one of the country’s leading 
companies has said, “The success or 
failure of a business enterprise is more 
dependent on management than any 
other factor—and the crux of success- 
ful management is keymen.” 

These keymen are the individuals 
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A flip of the switch...a press of the button... 


LOOK, WO HA 
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Auto-typist eliminates routine typing and dictation... by automation 


Auto-typist brings you office automa- 
tion! It’s the fastest, most accurate 
way to handle all repetitive corre- 
spondence . . . and it’s true that well 
over half of general office correspond- 
ence is routine, or follows a standard 
form. Sales letters, order acknowledg- 
ments, answers to inquiries, collection 
letters, just to name a few, can be 
handled efficiently and economically 
by Auto-typist. Any one of your girls 
can turn out 125 letters a day with an 
Auto-typist—3 to 4 times normal man- 
ual typing output. Any standard office 
typewriter can be converted into an 
automatic typing machine—and one 


average typist can operate as many as 
four Auto-typists. 

How Auto-typist works . . . Care- 
fully prepared letters or paragraphs are 
perforated on a paper roll which oper- 
ates the typewriter keys ... similar to 
a player-piano roll. Twenty or thirty 
complete letters can be included, or a 
series of paragraphs which can be 
combined to make up many letters. 

Salutations are manually typed, 
then, by merely pushing the num- 
bered button or buttons that corre- 
spond to the letter or paragraphs 
desired, Auto-typist automatically 
picks out the letter, or assembles the 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY + 2323 NORTH PULASKI ROAD + CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF AUTO TYPIST, COPY TYPIST AND CABLE TYPIST 
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paragraphs in proper order, and types 
it perfectly! Manual insertions can 
also be made at any point desired. 

The Auto-typist method .. . the 
perfect push-button method of typing 
automatically. ..offers definite savings 
to every cost-conscious organization. 
Write for free booklet. 





Auito-TyPist 


American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Quality with Quantity 
through Auto-typist Personalized Letters.” 





Name giecsniniiaeoahia Se 
Company & Title 

Address 

+ |: erent Bee 











MOVING TIP FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES: 


Mayflower’s Expert Attention 
Helps Keep Your Men On The Job 


@ Moving long-distance without their husbands on hand to super- 
vise could be a great ordeal to many wives. But when you employ 
Mayflower to handle their moves, you can assure them that May- 
flower will take over the fu// responsibility. That’s because Mayflower 
men are so well trained, so thoroughly experienced, and so com- 
pletely equipped. Nothing is left to chance. That’s why you can send 
your men on ahead to their new jobs without delay, and without 
causing family hardship. So, call your local Mayflower agent when- 
ever you have personnel to move! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. + INDIANAPOLIS 


AERO 


ayflower | 


NATION-WIDE 


FURNITURE MOVERS 





Cloned fad linep-diblancl mend, Mee 
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who have the ability, the fire, and 
drive to push the company along on 
a money-making basis. If there is 
money for the pay envelopes on pay 
day, you can think of keymen. As you 
think of all the other things that mean 
profits in business, you think of the key- 
men. And now let us look at the key- 
man picture in your suggested All 
Risk Coverage for business property. 
Let us tie up this keyman as a piece 
of income producing property for the 
business. In this connection, one of 
our leading business survey organiza- 
tions, looking in at 667 firms as inter- 
viewees, for the purpose of learning 
the various types of insurance they 
carry, found the following: 


645—Fire Insurance 
617—Workman’s Compensation 
547—Job Liab'lity 
358—Burglary 

298—Wind, Tornado, Flood 

6. 87 —Keyman Insurance 


Cuik Coto 


Only 22 were without fire insur- 
ance, only 87 had keyman insurance. 
Yet the hazard of loss of keyman serv- 
ices, and resultant loss to profitable 
operations through keyman departure 
or keyman disability makes ins’ gnifi- 
cant the loss experience from the other 
hazards mentioned. 

In today’s picture, keyman_ insur- 
ance provides not only a safeguard of 
business through indemnity and col- 
lateral, but it forms a growing basis 
for the provision of future benefits to 
keymen—in the areas of retirement and 
deferred pay, and in the opportunity 
it provides for covering management 
and men alike in event of disability— 
which experience indicates is a greater 
hazard than death. 

I know I have strayed from the ar- 
ticle which prompted my comments 
but I think it a must for a business- 
man to consider all the areas of all the 
risks which mean profitable opera- 
tions. And, the keyman is a risk which 
must be recognized in the growing 
picture in today’s economic picture. 

PAUL BROWER 
DIRECTOR OF ADVANCED UNDERWRITING 
MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


In our November issue .. . 
we neglected to credit J. Gordon Carr, 
Architect, and Gerstell Associates, Inc., 
whose conference area designs were 
described and illustrated. The issue 
contains a five-page portfolio dealing 
with two diverse examples of confer- 
ence area design. Both examples were 
recipients of 1956 “Best Place to 
Work” awards. J. Gordon Carr de- 
signed the “Stockholders Meeting 
Room” of The Texas Co., on pages 78 
and 79; Gerstell Associates, Inc. de- 
signed the conference area of Uris 
Brothers, on pages 80 and 81. m/m 
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Lees gives you four-way carpet coverage! 


Quality, Wide Selection, Style, Know-how 


Lees specialists in Commercial Carpet work 
constantly with men and women of vision 

— blueprinters-of-tomorrow — solving 

carpet problems where design and color, 

as well as quality and performance, come 
first. Lees experts, plus Lees Carpets, always 
come up with effective practical solutions! 
Whatever your requirements, Lees is ready 

to provide you with proven ability, experienced 
advice, and highest quality carpets! 


Lees has 
the key to 
your carpet 


problems 
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Add practical 
glamour to an 
office or any public 
area with Lees 
luxury weaves. 


Ask about Lees business- 
minded qualities— 
beautiful long-wearing 
carpets for any area. 


FOR SPECIAL INFORMATION, WRITE TO: COMMERCIAL CARPET DIVISION, JAMES LEES AND SONS COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, PENNA. 
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AN M10 [M1 survey OF COMPANY PRACTICE 


How companies handle their sales 





low do you get 
the best from your salesmen? One 
method, used by companies of all 
no startling trends—but findings do re-emphasize sizes and types, is to conduct well 
planned, purposeful sales meetings. 
In perhaps the majority of cases, 
the sales meeting provides the 
salesman with an opportunity to re- 
charge his batteries. In only a mi- 


Progressive firms use their sales meetings as a 


key management tool. MM’s new survey shows 


the value of management participation. 


WHAT THEY SAID 


1. Do you hold national or regional sales meetings? 4. Where are your sales meetings usually held?* 


National Hotel 

28% ARES ONE EBOEEAES gge, 
Regional Company offices 
SLE RE 42% SE ae eR 53% 
Both Trade show 

30% 12% 
esort area 

9% 
onvention hall 
5% 
. Who attends your meetings? ruise ship 
2% 
All sales personnel 
ERE SS IE RR IOS 2 93% 
Salesmen only ‘ 

3% What does your sales meeting program 

District sales managers only include?* 

2% 
Others Speeches 
a 2% 


Movies and slides 


. What are the purposes of your sales meetings?” Exhibits 


Exchange information and selling techniques Problem-solving workshop 
86% 
Kick off new sales program Social activities 
74% 
Part of sales training program Awards and incentives 
67% 
Social get-together 
9% 
Improve company relations with salesmen 
2% . Does your company pay expenses of partici- 


*Percentages totalling more than 100% 





are based on cumulative responses. 
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nority of cases are sales meetings 
conducted on a strictly social, good- 
time basis—as a reward for a job 
well done. 

To find out management prac- 
tices with regard to sales meetings, 
MANAGEMENT MEtTHOps conducted 
a nationwide survey among a cross- 
section of companies known to hold 
special meetings for their sales per- 
sonnel. The results uncovered no 
startling trends, but did show that 
sales meetings, regardless of size 
or frequency, command a _ great 
deal of management attention. 


Talk by management 


For example, the survey showed 
that a talk by the chief executive 
or other top level management per- 
sonnel is a prime ingredient in the 
sales meeting program—almost a 
must. In nine out of 10 of the com- 
panies surveyed, such talks are 
used. However, a number of these 
companies stressed the fact that in 
most instances a short, to-the-point 
speech was most effective. 

Most of these firms also use other 
devices to add spice to the sales 
meeting—such things as demonstra- 
tions; movies; slides; exhibits of ad- 
vertising tools, ads, product pub- 
licity (see chart). Inclusion of a 
problem-solving workshop was 
found to be most popular among 
smaller companies. A few of the 
survey firms use award presenta- 
tions and other incentives to stimu- 
late competitive spirit. 

Location is an important factor 
which management must consider 
in the planning of sales meetings. 
A preference for hotels, making 
available required room and servy- 
ice, was shown by a large majority 
of firms for both regional and na- 
tional meetings. From a practical 
angle, smaller regional meetings 
are often held at company offices. 
The advantages are that this saves 
valuable time on the part of top 
management and provides sales- 
men with an opportunity to “catch 
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Baltimore Business Forms combine all 
billing and shipping forms into one! 


Regardless of how you billorship... 
whether by rail and truck exclusively, 
or by parcel post or express, or any 
combination of these . . . Baltimore 
Business Forms will combine all forms 
into one. Invoice, labels, packing slips, 
accounting copies and bills of lading, 
all to be typed at once. 


If you have a combination of rail, 
truck and parcel post, all of the above 
forms should be used except the bills 
of lading . . . which you don’t have to 
use for parcel post. When bills of lad- 
ing are needed they can be combined 


in perfect registration and ail copies 
can be written at one time. You owe 
it to yourself to investigate these 
quick, easy ways to organize and cut 
costs of your billing and shipping. 


Send for free samples or recommen- 
dations! At Baltimore Business Forms 
every representative is an experienced 
“system planner,’’ capable of solving 
any business form problem. Write 
today for samples or an unbiased 
recommendation. THE BALTIMORE 
BusINEss Forms Co., Dept. A, 3142 
Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29, Md. 


The Baltimore Business Forms Company 





(THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY) 
Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 
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end Crank Models 





MULTIPLE 
COPY BOOKS 








BY THE MAKERS OF 


EXAM / 


OFFICE CHAIRS 






@ New! Cosco Chairs, Settees, Sofas and 
Occasional Tables . . . styled to create a 
warm, congenial atmosphere in reception 
room, conference room, private office. Intro- 
duces the last word in furniture comfort, 
Leaf Spring Suspension: cushions ride buoy- 
antly on flexible bands of tempered steel! Legs cee MOGCIIE TA, | g_ Model 15-F 
extended in rear to protect walls. Socket $48.95 ($52.45°) $29.95 ($31.95*) 
glides stay level when furniture is tilted. Re- a 
versible coil spring or foam rubber cushions. 
Cloth and plastic upholstery; many patterns, 
colors. Bonderized frame has a chip-resistant, 
baked-on enamel finish. Tables have lifetime 
FibeResin tops and shelves. Prices start sur- 
prisingly low. Call your Cosco dealer or mail 





coupon today! 


Model yyy F etna St 
+ ; hai enera air 
Find your COSCO dealer in yellow pages of phone 309.08 ($31.95°) $14.95 ($15.95) 
book or attach coupon to your letterhead (*Zone 2—Texas & 11 Western States) 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation, Dept. MM-126,Columbus, Indiana 


(corr. 1956) 





Gentlemen: 
[] Please send information on new [J Please send information on 

COSCO Business Furniture. COSCO Office Chairs. 
go a ele ees eta ton setaasusmnesicaseues coi sh an dah ecg Foes tae meee arma ania 
| ES ee Sere ere pnisietnnees RRS OSs TES PRESTO PU OA LENT tee MO EGE 
Fe eNOS aac chica'dc cascepnc Rs tiae acento ica Waa pakepueban ae fea sedeceaebebees Diese nas ppuad a taciennitic sais 
Reso cw lancuesdetccaspabbabane eed ees Ao RRA eae - 
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up on the events at the home office. 

Twelve per cent of the firms sur- 
veyed find it expedient to hold their 
sales meeting at an annual trade 
show where the company’s prod- 
ucts are on display. 

Implementation of telephone 
hookups and closed circuit tele- 
vision have enabled larger compa 
nies to accomplish many of the pur 
poses for which sales meetings were 
previously held. Through these 
modern devices, management is 
able to meet with their district sales 
personnel and at the same time 
eliminate the loss of time and 
money to a company involved in 
meetings held on a regional or na- 
tional basis. 

As seen by the chart (page 11), 
all sales personnel are almost al- 
ways on hand at the sales meetings 
held. However, management finds 
it profitable also (in about 20% of 
these firms) to include one or more 
of the following—dealers, distrib- 
utors, designers, technical person- 
nel or the company’s advertising 
agency. 


Companies pay expenses 


“Who pays?” is a frequent ques- 
tion faced by executives. The MAn- 
AGEMENT METHODS survey _ indi- 
‘ates that more than two-thirds of 
the companies polled pick up the 
tab for all expenses incurred by 
their salesmen—thus stimulating a 
larger and, in many cases, a more 
receptive turnout. In _ instances 
where only partial expenses are 
paid an attendee generally has to 
get to the meeting on his own and 
in a few cases provide for his own 
meals. A large majority of the 11.5% 
companies which pay none of the 
attendee’s expenses hold their sales 
meetings at trade shows, where the 
salesman is expected to be on hand 
anyway. 

Should families be invited to 
sales meetings? Management in 70% 
of the cases says definitely no and 
encourages their salesmen to come 
alone. Some (25.5%) leave the 
choice to the attendee but most of 
these also leave the family’s ex- 
penses to him. A few (4.5%) do en- 
courage families to come along; one 
company indicated that it is adopt- 
ing this procedure for the first time 
this year. Where this is the case, 
the company usually pays full ex- 
penses or splits them with the at- 
tendee. m/m 


MANAGEMENT METHODS 
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5 a ga 


Even the wastebasket can go—there’s one inside this desk. 


How to be a “clean desk” man 


Seeereeeeeeees® 


Ever noticed the amount of useless stuff that drifts 
around on top of a desk? And a lot of desk drawers 
too are in the same state of clutter. 

This condition gets in the way of a lot of work. 
It’s the reason why the new Shaw-Walker Organized 
Desk is such a big help in getting things done. 

Move in behind one of these Organized Desks and 





“ Built Like o 





COPS O EEE SEHEEEEHEESEEEH EEE EEEEEHESEEEEES POPPE EEE EHEEEEEEEE THEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEE 


. 
SOOO SESE EEE HEHE EEE EEEEE SEES ES EEEE EEO EEE SETH SEES ESSE EEE EEE EEESESESESESESEEE EEE EEEEEES 





you make a clean sweep of desk top 


Here’s how it’s done. Work-Organiz- 
ing drawer interiors provide specific 
space for 75% of the things that now 
clutter your desk top. 

There are four revolutionary advances: A double 
capacity letter file, in-drawer wastebasket, in-drawer 
telephone, 4 in-drawer letter trays. Ever hear of 
anything so efficient? 

See these new color-styled Organized Desks at our 
branch or dealer store, or write Shaw-Walker, 
Muskegon 23, Michigan, for pictures, facts. 


A new Organized Desk with an ingenious : clutter and desk drawer hodgepodge. 
ability to lend a hand to a man at his work : 


= Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 23, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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40 years of COTTON* 






*Fairfax Towels used by Western Printing and 
Lithographing Company are supplied by Racine 
Clean Towel Service, Racine, Wis. 


@ From a small basement print shop, in 1907, to one of the nation’s largest 
lithographic organizations and the world’s largest publisher of children’s 
books and games—that’s the growth story of Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company. And from the very beginning, the company has been 
distinguished by its personal regard for people and its active interest in 
better performance. 

Just how this attitude works to everyone’s advantage is seen in the use 
of cotton towels in their headquarters at Racine, Wisconsin, for over 40 
years. Cleanliness is the major factor, here, along with safety and con- 
venience. Cotton towels remove printer’s ink better. They’re fresh, clean, 
soft. They reduce fire threat of volatile inks. They pose no storage or inven- 
tory problem. 

Progressive management makes use of these many cotton plusses. Why 
not follow their lead— give the towel job to cotton in your office building, 
plant, or institution. For free booklet on how cotton towel service will help 
you, write Fairfax, Dept. G-19, 65 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


ot Po, 


Fairlax: Towels &. 


x TIVE 





WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
(Circle 151 for more information) 
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too good 


to miss 





Automation answer to small business 


Automation can be the 
key to “economic survi- 
val” for thousands of 
small business men who 
have to co-exist with 
larger companies in an 
automatic world. The 
small business (employing fewer than 
1000) has only two alternatives as re- 
gards automation. It can ignore it and 
then be forced on the defensive to 
meet competition, or it can look at it 
realistically and plan a sensible course 
of adoption. 

There are a host of mechanical, 
electrical and electronic instruments 
that sense, control and report on phys- 
ical and chemical conditions vital to 
production that can be purchased at 
conventional equipment costs. Intelli- 
gently and appropriately applied, these 
instruments can result in a better qual- 
ity product, with fewer rejects and 
less waste of men and machinery. 
Henry F. Dever, president, Brown In- 
struments Division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, before Metal Manufactur- 
ers Association of Philadelphia. 





Salesmen: why don’t they sell? 

The general attitude 
toward  selling—on_ the 
part of salesmen, sales 
managers, and top exec- 
utives alike—has changed 
from aggressiveness to 
apathy. Once salesmen 
were expected to go out and sell. Now 
their main function seems to be one 
of service. Not that service isn’t im- 
portant; but if it isn’t coupled with 
some honest effort to persuade people 
to buy, it is bound to be slow and 
sluggish as a stimulant to sales. 

Most salesmen today are so filled 
with the idea of low-pressure selling— 
with the emphasis on the low-pressure 
part of the term—that they shrink from 
even trying to persuade. What’s more, 
their managers let them get away with 
it, lulled into false security by the 
promise of technical development to 
provide a better product and the po- 
tential of advertising to presell the 
product before the salesman even asks 
the prospect for an appointment. 

There is nothing simple about low- 
pressure selling. It depends for its ef- 
fect on a small amount of obvious 
pressure, usually in the form of a con- 
sciously guided discussion of the cus- 
tomer’s problem. Such subtle leading 
is not easy to practice or teach. 
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Royal’s Satin-Chrome, square tube reception room furniture 


the € Oya, look... for better first impressions 


Koyal METAL FURNITURE 


EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE 


betel. 14 4734, [ei 3 
cele) | 


GENERAL 
OFFICE 


LOUNGE 


RECEPTION 
cele) | 


EMPLOYEE 
REST AREA 


CAFETERIA 


VERTICAL 
FILING 
SYSTEMS 


RECORD 
STORAGE 
CABINETS 


WARDROBES 
AND 
SHELVING 


DEALERS AND SHOWROOMS— 
COAST TO COAST 
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send for 
folders and 
information 


one 


decorator-planning 
- service 





In your reception room or general office, attractive, 
comfortable furniture means lasting 

and favorable first impressions . . . that’s why 
companies that are going places choose 

Royal Metal Furniture. It’s inviting, functional, and 
designed to the very best standards of taste. 

Choose Royal for all your office furniture— 

and you choose the finest. 


Royal 1210 executive posture chair 


SCHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESESSSHESESESESESESEE 


wy METAL FURNITURE 


La ? ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oya, 175 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois, Dept. 4-A 


Please send free folders on Roya/ Office Furniture and complete infor- 
mation on Royal Office Planning Service. 


Name soa 





Company 





Address 





City, Zone, State 
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DINE FINDER! 


A New Filing Concept Giving You A 
Unique Combination of Advantages: 


The proven space-saving, speed and economy of open-shelf filing. 
Record protection from dust, dirt and fire equal to that of drawer files. 
Pull-out work shelves for file maintenance and notations. 


Photo at upper left shows Space Finder No. 1200 with doors closed. Center left photo 
shows girl using door as posting shelf. Space Finder at right has all doors open for 
active filing use. (Available with or without doors.) 





For full details about Space Finder File PUNCHED CARD USERS: 
and our other new equipment for the of- Gur cBmolete ne of tabulating accessor 
fice, write for Catalog No. 6 as well as the meat is described in catalog N 

name of your local representative. 1 copy toda 


FA" ZA FED PRODUCTS C0.-57 Post St., San Francisco 4 
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SOUNDEX 


soak up noise 

like blotters 
soak up ink... 
a. provide positive 
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lien ez | » naan satel 
PENDAFLEX’ 


HANGING FOLDERS ~ 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. Hed 
12 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send free Pendaflex catalog to 





Write for 
free catalog or 


see us in Sweet’s AF — 
NAME 


GR ‘teat 
STREET Hl 
2417 EASTERN, S. E. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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As in the case of so many other 
problems, the responsibility for solu- 
tion depends on management attitude. 
The sales manager must exert himself 
in working with his salesmen. He must 
provide intellectual as well as emo- 
tional leadership. He must get out in 
the field, or on the floor, and coach 
the salesman on the job. 

Moreover, if the sales manager 
really begins to think in terms of low- 
pressure selling—again, with the em- 
phasis on selling—he will find that 
questions of training, compensation, 
quotas, field organization, territories, 
and so on, all take on a new light. He 
will need to examine them, and in 
many cases the answers he finds will 
indicate differences from the comfort- 
able way of doing things that he and 
his salesmen have been enjoying. 

Also, and most important of all, top 
management has learned that its own 
attitude is the most significant factor. 
Rather than “buying” gimmicks or 
ready-made systems, management 
must be willing to study its own par- 
ticular needs, preferably with the 
guidance of experts who know what 
to look for and what is available in 
the way of help. Just to want and ex- 
pect higher performance will do a 
world of good; but when management 
backs that up with specific measures, 
then the drive for improvement really 
comes alive, the salesmen take hold, 
and the results begin to multiply. 
October, 1956 Acme Reporter. 


Maintaining ethical standards 


Some managers see lit- 
tle wrong with what they 
term “kidding employees 
° along to keep ’em hap- 
% py. This can involve 
withholding a little in- 
formation here, stretch- 
ing the truth a bit there, breaking a 
promise another time, and other acts 
of that sort. These lapses in ethical 
standards are damaging to personnel 
development. Respect for manage- 
ment is undermined. Confidence and 
incentive are lost. Effective communi- 
cation becomes difficult. 

If a sales person is promised a raise 

within a certain period, it is highly 
important that this promise be kept. 
Similarly, if a salesman is promised 
that he won’t be transferred, the same 
is true. Many managers don’t consider 
themselves untrustworthy when they 
keep putting off things they've agreed 
to do. But the person who is counting 
on action being taken will lose confi- 
dence in a boss who distorts facts and 
doesn’t keep his word. 
Donald F. Mulvihill, professor of mar- 
keting, University of Alabama, in Sept. 
1956 Small Marketers Aids, published 
by Small Business Administration. 
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Central Life Building, Des Moines, Iowa, Wetherell & Harrison, Architects 


MORE THAN A MILE OF MILLS MOVABLE WALLS 
throughout the Central Life Building provide 
complete space control of all its interiors. Floor 
plans of tenant-occupied as well as Company-occu- 
pied areas are entirely flexible, because Mills Walls 
can be taken down and relocated —quickly, easily 
and economically —whenever changes in space 
requirements make new office layouts advisable. 


Write for the informative new Mills 
Movable Walls catalog—it’s a prac- 
tical work book on space control. 


MILLS 


Mills Walls combine this efficient mobility with 
structural stability and architectural design. Fully 
insulated and soundproofed, they are available in a 
wide variety of attractive styles and colors. Their 
baked-on enamel finishes require no maintenance 
whatever except ordinary soap-and-water washing 
to keep them looking always fresh and new. 
THE MILLS COMPANY, 927 Wayside Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


METAL WALLS 
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RECENT COURT CASES 








by Benjamin Newman 


Tax Attorney, Koenig and Bachner, New York. 


THE QUESTION 


A wife files an individual tax return. Should the refund 


due her be applied to a tax deficiency owed by 


husband? 


THE 


For a number of years a wife had 
been reporting the income from a 
business that was conducted in her 
name, and she had been paying 
the taxes on the business. In one 
year she overpaid her income tax 
and instituted proceedings to re- 
cover the overpayment. However, 
in another proceeding, separate 
and distinct from this one, it was 
determined that the income of this 
wife’s business was in fact attribut- 
able in its entirety to her husband 


THE 


Inasmuch as the wife and her 
husband filed individual returns, 
they are considered and are to be 
treated as separate and distinct en- 
tities, declared the Tax Court. In 
so ruling, the court stated that it 
knew of no authority for applying 


her 


FACTS 


and that she was simply his nomi- 
nee. 

\ deficiency in income tax 
isted against the husband as an in- 
dividual. Therefore, when the wife 
began action for a tax refund, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
intervened and objected, contend- 
ing that a refund to her would nul- 
lify the deficiency against her hus- 
band. 

May the wife recover her over- 
payment? 


CX- 


RULING 


an overpayment by one taxpayer 
against the deficiency of another. 
Accordingly, the court upheld the 
wife and granted the refund. (Edith 
Stokly ws. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, U. S. Tax Court, 
decided Aug. 6, 1956.) 






































PATENTED 
Self-Guides go thru Tabulating Machines—No 


guides to remove! No guides to replace! Make 
your tab cards as fast as the fastest card file, 





& 
Effective Tools for 
Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


We stport 





§ Please send free booklet on SEIF-GUIDE 
; Name ... Bees 





: Company 


; Address 


(Cirele 160 for more information) 


THE QUESTION 


Mr. Jones, a majority stockholder of a corporation, 
waives his right to receive corporate dividends. Is his in- 
come taxable to the extent of the dividends waived? 


THE FACTS 


Mr. Jones owned 65% of the capi- 
tal stock of a corporation. His rela- 
tives and friends owned 25% of the 
stock and the remaining 10% was 
owned by the corporation employ- 
ees. The financial position of the 
corporation was such that dividend 
payments could not be made. To 
permit dividend payments to the 
minority stockholders, Mr. Jones 


waived his right to any dividends 
declared by the corporation up to 
January 1, 1959. This permitted 
substantial dividend payments to 
the minority stockholders without 
depleting the corporate working 
capital. 

Did the right to receive such in- 
come constitute taxable income to 
Mr. Jones? 


THE RULING 


In his Revenue Ruling No. 56- 
431, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue ruled that on the basis 


of the facts it was apparent that 
the primary purpose of Mr. Jones 
in signing the dividend waiver was 
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DICTABELT RECORD 4 





DICTABELT records turn fleeting ideas into action. 
Pick up the mike of the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
dictating machine and make permanent notes. 


Dictaphone’s exclusive DICTABELT gives you 
dictation that is permanent—can’t be erased or 
changed. Of course, the TIME-MASTER is the most 

The Dictabelt record efficient way to handle all kinds of communications 
Cc oll e ct Ss y our th ou ght S —letters, — speeches, cong 
Other unique features: you mail DICTABELTS 
and turns them into action like a letter; recording takes place visibly, so you 
can’t lose your place; and the real cost of DICTA- 
BELT dictation is less than any other method. 
Call the Dictaphone office near you. Or write 


Dictaphone, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Ask about our rental plan. 


DICTAPHON FE coRPORATION 





The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine. 
“Takes the words right out of your mind.” 


In Canada, write Dictaphone Corp., Ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto . . . in England, Dictaphone Co., Ltd., 
17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered trade-marl.; of Dictaphone Corp 
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Le TEPER ow rae 
PLAIN OR PRINTED TO 
FIT YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Smith 7. 


PROJECTING SIGNALS * 
Quality—Size 
—Service — 


Save time and work by flagging vital 
information with easy-to-use Smith 








Signals on original records... Larger 
sizes enable you to apply signals to 
double top folders, pressboard items as 
well as cards or letter paper. 
Smith Signals are sturdier, last longer. 
Made of hard tempered steel, the jaws 
have stronger grip. 
Available in a" to 2”” widths. Choice 
of 12 plain colors or printed alphabet- 
ically, by numbers, months or states. 
Special imprinting available 

See your office supply dealer 


or write 











ETER, NEBRASKA 


(CHARLES C, SMITH, INC.} 








For more than 50 years, a complete line 
of time-saving signals and indexes 


(Circle 143 for more information) 


You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 








*% Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

%v Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vv Ideal for Production, Traffic, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vw Made of Metal, Compact and Attractive. 
Over 100,000 in Use 


Complete price $4950 including cards 


| FREE | 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. M-500 


Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street @ New York 36,N. Y. 
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to benefit his relatives. His alleged 
business purpose of paying larger 
dividends to key stockholders is 
deemed incidental. Mr. Jones’ 
waiver of his right to receive divi- 
dends, thereby benefiting his rela- 
tives and key employees, must be 
considered the realization of in- 
come by him to the extent of the 
dividend payments waived. 





THE QUESTION 


Is the executor of an 
estate taxable on the full 
amount of commissions 
allowed under the state law 
despite his acceptance of a 
lesser sum? 


THE FACTS 


Under most state laws the execu- 
tor of an estate is entitled to a com- 
mission for his services. This com- 
pensation, subject to the approval 
of the Probate Court, is generally a 
small percentage of the value of the 
deceased’s property. In this case the 
state law allowed the executor a 
commission of 5% of the value of 
deceased’s personal property. The 
executor, however, waived his right 
to receive full commissions and en- 
tered into an agreement to receive 
a lesser sum. The agreement was 
executed before any services as ex- 
ecutor were rendered. Is the execu- 
tor liable for income tax on the full 
amount of commissions allowed him 
by law or is he taxable on the 
agreed lesser sum? 


THE RULING 


The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in his Revenue Ruling No. 
56-472 held that, based on the fore- 
going facts, a clear and irrevocable 
waiver of the right to receive com- 
missions was indicated. This showed 
an intent by the executor to render 
gratuitous services. Accordingly, if 
the executor’s agreement to accept 
a lesser sum than that allowed by 
state law is binding, he will be 
taxed only on the sum actually re- 
ceived by him. The state law in this 
case is not binding upon the execu- 
tor and does not constitute the con- 
structive receipt of income by him. 




















BUSINESS 


a CM 
Q. How can | 


your office 
get peak 

period and 
rush work 
done with- 
out adding 
permanent 
staff? 


A. Call your local 
Manpower, Inc. office 


for TEMPORARY HELP 
¢ TYPISTS * STENOS 


e OFFICE WORKERS 


Use our bonded, insured employees 
as long as you need them ... 4 hrs., 
a day, a week or longer at low hourly | ~ 
rates. * 


over 90 offices from coast to coast 


aat-laleleh 4-1 am alee 


820 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Cireie 166 for more information) 








Posents Pending 
5 Ft. Hi., 4 Ft. Wd., 3 Ft. Dp. 


$94.59 £.0.8. Chicago, II!. 
per Unit including 12 Plan Holders 


20 Exclusive Features including 


No Holes to Punch... Replace Any 
Sheet without removing other sheets. 
Just Glide In... Glide Out. 

Holds Various Sizes of Prints and 
Thicknesses of Sets 

Can Hold as Many as 1500 Prints 
PLUS 16 MORE FEATURES 


Order Your Glider 
Blue Print Rack Today 
or Write for Illustrated Brochure 


M@MAR 
INDUSTRIES 
4323 W.32nd St., Chicago 23, Ill. 


(Circle 168 for more information) 
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STOP and GO dictation is easy 


with SoundScriber’s exclusive features 


Phone calls . . . interruptions? You take them in stride, with Sound- 
Scriber’s new ‘‘Tycoon’’. 

Right away, you’ll notice the added ease and confidence its exclu- 
sive “second arm” gives you. You can’t lose your place. You’re 
always in complete control for quick review, selective scanning or 
full playback of what you’ve said. 

You'll welcome the discovery that you use no strips. Corrections 
and instructions go ‘‘on-the-record”’. . . verbally, visually. 

Now add the plus of SoundScriber’s versatile 3-disc system that 
lets you dictate rush memos right on top ‘of regular correspondence, 
without disturbing a word. 

We'll gladly tell you more, show you. Just call your SoundScriber 
office, listed under ‘‘Dictating Machines” in the Yellow Pages. Or, 
clip the SoundScriber signature below, attach to letterhead and mail with 
name to: The SoundScriber Corp., Dept. M-12, New Haven 9, Conn. 


3 Dise Versatility Portable Dictation Office Dictation Transcription 


(Circle 153 for more information) 


PORTABLE 


for ‘‘on-the-go’’ dictation 
... full power performance 
in shaving kit size. 


Telephone Dictation 











PROFILE OF A NEW KIND OF MANAGER: ROBERT E. LEWIS, PRESIDENT, ARGUS CAMERAS, INC. 


Why Argus ts joining Sylvania 


Robert Lewis, one of todays recognized management leaders, speaks in straight- 


forward words through this transcript of an exclusive interview with a MANAGEMENT 


Meruops editor. He describes how his small firm will benefit in becoming a part of a 


much larger corporation. With examples from his own experience, he defines what 


scientific management really means, and he tells how Argus profits by using the meth- 


ods of modern management. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


A FEW DAYS AGO, on November 21, the 
stockholders of Argus Cameras, Inc. 
voted approval of the sale of their com- 
pany to big, fast-growing Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc.* 

Earlier, when news of the Sylvania- 
Argus deal first broke, some people were 
surprised. The reason: although Argus is 
a relatively small firm (net sales fiscal 
1956: $20 million), it has held a major 
position in its industry, competing with 
much larger firms including Eastman 
Kodak (net sales 1955: $714 million). 
Argus President Robert Lewis has often 
made a point of the fact that a small or- 
ganization such as his own provides 
many important management advan- 
tages. 

Why, then, should Argus want to 
change its status and itself become the 
arm of a giant like Sylvania? And why 
did Sylvania want Argus? 
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A few weeks ago MANAGEMENT 
MertHOops set out to get the answers to 
these questions. After preliminary re- 
search, a private, personal interview was 
arranged at Argus headquarters in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., between President Lewis 
and an MM editor. The entire conversa- 
tion was recorded on tape. 

From this interview we learn the facts 
behind the new Sylvania-Argus connec- 
tion—facts that do not necessarily show 
on the surface. 

But we also learned a lot more: the 
entire story of how Argus is managed, 
and how the company has been profiting 
from the use of modern, scientific man- 
ment methods. 

Here is that story, in President Lewis 
own words. This actual transcript of 
MM’s exclusive interview has been only 
slightly edited and re-organized to sim- 
plify its structure. 





* This issue of MM actually goes on press before the November 21 stockholders’ meeting. How- 
ever, every prior indication has been in favor of approval; we're willing to take the risk of being 
caught off base in order to bring our readers this timely interview article at the earliest possible 
time. We hope the timely nature of this material will also explain why we have returned so soon 
to the photo equipment industry in this series profiling the new kind of manager (see MANAGE- 


MENT MeETuHops, October 1956). 
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Covered in this 


interview article 


How Argus builds 
‘““general managers” 


How a small firm can 
adapt a “big busi- 
ness” type of man- 
agement 


Fonte 


The facts about the 
committee approach 


The Argus system of 
checks and balances 


Why diversification 
doesn't always work 


What makes an exec- 
utive and what is his 
biggest job 


Why Argus stresses 
merchandising and 
distribution 


How Argus “solves” 
its financing problems 


How Argus gets flexi- 
bility through ““make- 
or-buy” 


How Argus uses sta- 
tistical sampling in in- 
ventory management 


How to get linear 
programming started 


What scientific man- 
agement really is 


en 









Mr. Lewis, you’ve been 
known as a man who 
believes a small 
company can compete 
with a giant concern on 
its own terms—and 
succeed. Does the 
Sylvania development 
mean you’ve changed 
your mind? 


A. No. There are certain advan- 
tages to having a small organiza- 
tion, other advantages to being big. 
We expect to benefit in both ways. 
Argus will be able to capitalize 


3] ARGUS PRESIDENT Robert Lewis reports that one way his 
:| company will benefit by becoming a part of Sylvania is 
through having much of its ‘drudgery’ work taken over by 


Sylvania's electronic equipment. 


system of management.” 











Univac. 


to being big. 


| At a recent AMA conference, Controller Leon C. Guest 
=} Jr. and other Sylvania executives described their new elec- 
tronic system, which began operating last March. 

| The first problem, they said, was finding out how to 
make electronics economical in a strongly decentralized 
operation (Sylvania has some 47 plants and 19 laboratories 
in 14 states). The answer was to centralize recordkeeping 
without discarding the decentralization that “for us, at 
| least, has proven without any shadow of a doubt the best 


Thus the problem became one of communications: all 
locations had to be tied together in a communications net- 
work. Western Union designed special equipment for a 
private wire network; then a data processing center was 
established in Camillus (near Syracuse), N. Y., to house a 


"There are certain advantages to being small, 


We'll benefit in both ways." 


both on our own small size and on 
Sylvania’s bigger size. 
Q. What are some of the specific 
benefits you will gain? 
A. They're numerous. Take mer- 
chandising. We are both in photog- 
raphy and serving many of the 
same customers. By _ coordinat- 
ing our selling and distribution, 
we'll be able to improve our com- 
petitive position. The same applies 
to advertising. Sylvania has a net- 
work TV show, for example, that 
immediately becomes available to 
us. They have warehouses across 
the country that become available 
to us. A small company like ours 
couldn't possibly maintain distribu- 
tion facilities such as these. 

Sylvania has been able to build 
up an excellent research and devel- 
opment arm that we will make use 
of. As a part of Sylvania, our finan- 
cial position is strengthened, in 
case we should need some new 
capital for expansion. 

Another point is that Sylvania 


others 


will handle for us a good deal of 
what Don Mitchell (president and 
chairman of Sylvania) calls “drudg- 
ery” work. Payrolls, for example. 
That kind of thing will be central- 
ized and handled by Sylvania’s mil- 
lion-dollar electronic computer (see 
box below). Again, in an organ- 
ization of our size, we couldn't af- 
ford equipment like that, but now 
it’s available to us—and will be use- 
ful to us in our operations research 
work, for example, and our statis- 
tical inventory system. All of these 
things help us without diminishing 
our autonomy. 


Q. Will your operations—the man- 
agement of your company and the 
way it works—be altered as a result 
of your new affiliation with Syl- 
vania? 


A. We are going to stay as a com- 
plete autonomous division of Syl- 
vania, but we will work closer with 
their photographic unit so that we 
will take full advantage of our 
common strength. 


Gavuucccauscecevececstcscescecsscecscssvsssvecsvancecscesusnsssseneseeens 


A BONUS FOR ARGUS: SYLVANIA’S COMPUTER CENTER H 


The system has already taken over much of Sylvania’'s 
“drudgery” work. Slated for automation are all company 
payrolls, order handling, invoicing of “off-the-shelf” manu- 


factured items, accounts receivable statements, and statis- 


This centralization of data processing, Controller Guest 
emphasized, “is completely consistent with the decentral- 
ized operating philosophy on which our company is man- 
aged. Sylvania’s firm belief is that data processing will 
make decentralization even more effective.” 


tical records that are a by-product of the billing opera- 
tion. Applications will be studied in the more complex |: 
areas of market research, sales forecasting, production |: 
planning, and inventory control; data processing for non- 
off-the-shelf products; and scientific applications for en- 
gineering, atomic energy, electronic systems, and research. 


The private wire network connecting Sylvania locations 
is used for administrative communication as well as for 
computer applications. Reductions in long distance tele- 
phone and other communications costs are approximating 


the monthly rental charge for the private wire system. 
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Brinkerhoff (production), Lewis, Patton (purchasing), Detweiler (vp) 


Q. Will you continue as_presi- 
dent? 


A. Yes, I'll continue as president 
of the Argus Division of Sylvania. 


Looking at the other 
side of the coin, 

~~ specifically how will 
Sylvania benefit by 
absorbing Argus into its 
framework? 


A. Well, for one thing, it will 
mean a broadening of their line 
in the photographic field. Actually 
it's a form of diversification. But 
I don’t think this is the biggest con- 
sideration from Sylvania’s point of 
view. I believe that a primary inter- 
est in us is the fact that in a com- 
pany like ours, we build general 
managers like no big business can. 
Sylvania is interested in us because 
we have a crew of young guys who 
know business from one end to the 
other. 


Q. Do they know business gener- 
ally, or this business specifically? 
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A. They know business! Sure, they 
know it through the medium of this 
business but there is not much dif- 
ference between businesses these 
days. A good industrial relations 
man, for example, is just as good in 
one company as he is in another. 
The members of our management 
have all been through every phase 
of our business, all the way from 
legal to industrial relations. 

You take our top 15 or 20 men. 
You name any phase of the busi- 
ness—and they know it. They don’t 
know it from any academic ex- 
posure; they know it from sweating 
it out. And this isn’t just at the top; 


it’s true at the lower levels too. 
What do you do that 

6 makes it possible for 

~ * your management 
people to develop this 
kind of over-all 
management skill? 


A. We follow one of the simple 
axioms—something that is so simple 
it almost sounds silly to say it. But 


"Our crew knows 


business from 


end to end. We 
build general 
managers 1ike 
no big firm 


can" 


I think the thing we are trying to 
do all the time is to push this job of 
decision-making down as far into 
the ranks as we can get it. 


Q. How do you do it? 


A. We have a committee manage- 
ment. Our Management Commit- 
tee actually runs this company. It 
consists of all our top men. Now, 
we've had this committee for about 
seven years. But along the way, we 
found that it was difficult for the 
Management Committee to make 
all of the decisions necessary in the 
company. We finally had to grab 
ourselves by the back of the neck, 
pull back and take a new look at 
the situation. The result ~as that 
we created another group called 
the Operating Committee. This 
newer group now makes all the 
operating decisions. It’s made up of 
people at the second tier. 

We try to avoid having the top 
group make anything but policy 
decisions, or get into the really un- 
usual problem areas. One of the 
key reasons for our Operating 


(Continued on page 64) 
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INVENTORY 


2. Tactical 


MANAGEMENT 


3. Technical 


Here is a simple three-part device that helps to identify respon- 


sibilities for inventory costs at various management levels and to achieve inventory economies. 


es In recent years, 
considerable progress has been 
made in the scientific management 
and control of inventory invest- 
ments. The new methods have 
demonstrated, beyond reasonable 
doubt, that inventory economies 
can be realized in a well-run or- 
ganization. 

But these new methods—as good 
as they are—will not work effec- 
tively unless the organizational cli- 
mate permits. You can’t get away 
from the fact that inventory costs 
are directly related to marketing 
and operating decisions. Everyone 
with decision-making power can 
influence inventory expenses. More- 
over, these decisions are not a spe- 
cial province of top management. 
They are made at all levels. 

These facts raise two critical 
management problems: 

1. How to identify the types of 

decisions that affect inventories 

at each level of management 
personnel. 
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Donald W. Moffett, Senior Consuitant, 


Methods Engineering Council, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2. How to create awareness of 

inventory costs to make sure 

they are given proper consider- 

ation when decisions are made. 

Here’s a simple example. A com- 
pany decides to operate warehouse 
outlets in all principal cities. This 
decision is primarily concerned 
with customer service. It is a sales 
decision. The secondary—though 
immediate—result is a pronounced 
effect on the over-all inventories 
required by the business. 

Or take another case. It is gen- 
erally recognized that production 
scheduling effects work-in-process 
inventories. Thus, concentration on 
such goals as smoother flow of 
work, stability of work load, and 
elimination of shortages often leads 
to scheduling with a great deal of 
slack. The result: excess work-in- 
process inventory. 


A pattern for control 


How can this awareness of re- 
sponsibilities for inventory costs be 


brought home to management 
people? A pattern of thinking to 
simplify this problem has been sug- 
gested by Lauren F. Sargent, a 
senior consultant of Methods En- 
gineering Council, who has made 
many technical contributions to the 
technique called inventory man- 
agement. 

Mr. Sargent suggests that we 
think of inventory management as 
having three phases. He calls them: 

1. Strategic inventory manage- 

ment, 

2. Tactical inventory manage- 

ment. 

3. Technical 

agement. 


inventory man- 


The basic concept 


Strategic inventory management 
is the creation of the general con- 
ditions under which inventory is 
carried. Top management decisions 
on product design, markets to be 
served, plant locations, methods of 
distribution, and the like determine 
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T TECHNICAL INVENTORY MANAGEMENT 


Analyze the specific inventory situation and maintain the most economical 
control of incoming goods under existing conditions. 





Components Factors that control size Conditions 

Turnover Delivery lot quantities Cost of carrying inventory 

Reserve Reserve cycle Costs of getting inventory 

In Transit Timing of disbursements Costs of not having 
inventory 

Excess Effects of decisions Nature of demand 

Surplus Adjustment to changing Delivery ratio 


conditions 


Miscellaneous 


Available space 





Work-in- Production cycle time Total unit processing 
Process A ' time 
verage rate of input o ae , 
material, labor, and Waiting time 


burden 


Volume of input 





Management Action: 


~— 


2. Plan economic reserve cycles. 


wo 


. Procure replenishment lots in economic lot quantities. 


. Provide for prompt adjustment of inventory controls to changing conditions. 


4. Provide for accurate and prompt contro! of material in process to avoid delays in 


the production cycle. 





the general nature of the inventory 
problem. 

Tactical inventory management 
deals with supply and demand, and 
cost factors. When strategic de- 
cisions have been made, they estab- 
lish the need for certain constituent 
inventories such as: 

Raw materials 

Manufacturing work in process 
Finished parts 

Finished goods 

Consignment stock 
Warehouse stock 

. Goods in transit 

The tactical area considers rela- 
tionships between such things as 
production scheduling, operating 
methods, shipping methods, pur- 
chasing costs, and other conditions 
which influence these inventories. 
Tactical inventory management is 
the adjustment of such conditions to 
provide for optimum inventory 
economy. 

The third area—technical inven- 
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tory management—is the deter- 
mination of the most economical 
inventory levels under existing or 
forecast conditions, and the control 
of incoming goods to achieve these 
levels. 

When strategic decisions have 
established the basic inventory pat- 
tern, and when tactical decisions 
have set up the conditions sur- 
rounding each constituent inven- 
tory, then the people who are re- 
sponsible for the direct control of 
inventory can plan their operation 
to achieve maximum _ inventory 
economy under the conditions as 
they see them. The conditions and 
cost factors with which tactical in- 
ventory management deals are fixed 
considerations in technical inven- 
tory management. 

Strategic, tactical, and technical 
inventory management are the suc- 
cessive subdivisions of an extremely 
large problem. Using these divi- 
sions, however, permits the execu- 


tive to assign responsibility and 
thereby control inventory costs 
through positive action. 

To illustrate the value of these 
divisions, let’s consider them one by 
one, in greater detail. 


Technical inventory management 


We'll take technical inventory 
first because it is the foundation 
upon which all other inventory 
management rests. 

In any specific inventory situa- 
tion, there is a most economical in- 
ventory level. The calculation or 
approximation of this level, and the 
control of supplies and production 
to achieve it, is technical inventory 
management. 

For example, consider the prob- 
lem of operating a storeroom which 
supplies parts to a manufacturing 
plant or department. The economy 
of this operation depends on certain 
cost factors and conditions which 
surround it. But the individual who 
directs such an operation is not re- 
sponsible for controlling the factors 
and conditions. His job is to make 
the best of them. In other words, he 
plans his own action to achieve 
economy within an environment as 
he sees it. 

A more general description of 
technical inventory management is 
shown in Figure 1. In this chart, 
technical inventory management is 
defined in these terms: 

Analyze the specific inventory 
situation, and maintain the most 
economical control of incoming 
goods under existing conditions. 

Below this statement there are 
three columns. In the first column 
are the components of inventory. 
These represent the elements of the 
inventory situation which are seen 
at the storeroom level. In the sec- 
ond column are listed the factors 
that control] the size of the compo- 
nents. Delivery lot quantities, the 
reserve cycle, the timing of dis- 
bursements, and the like are the 
factors which are manipulated at 
this level to control the size of the 
components. 

In the third column are listed the 
conditions which are imposed upon 
the technical inventory manage- 
ment area. As far as technical in- 
ventory management is concerned, 
these conditions are considered 
fixed. Personnel with technical in- 
ventory responsibility usually have 
no control over such things as the 
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2 TACTICAL INVENTORY MANAGEMENT 


Analyze the conditions surrounding inventories and adjust them for maxi- 


mum economy. 


Conditions that 
influence inven- 
tory economy 


Elements that create conditions 





Cost of carrying 
inventory 


Commercial—costs of interest, insurance, and taxes 
Storage—costs of material handling and space 


Risks—costs of risks of obsolescence, deterioration, and price 
decline 


Profits—return required for investment 





Cost of getting in- 
veniory 


(Fixed costs per re- 
plenishment lot) 


Clerical—costs of issuing and closing orders 
Monufacturing—costs of preparatory and cleanup work (setup) 
Purchasing—costs of negotiating purchases 


Receiving—cost of receiving and inspection 





Costs of not hav- 
ing inventory 


Loss of current and future profit 


Cost of expediting, changing schedules, or fast transport 





Delivery Ratio 


Urgency of customer need 
Demand variance-—accuracy of forecast, stability of sales 


Delivery variance—accuracy, and enforcement of schedules 





Available space 


Extent and use of available space 
Type and amount of storage equipment 


Type and amount of materials handling equipment 





Understanding ef- 
fects of decisions 


Available facts 


Objectives of man- 
agement 


Training 
Communications 


Management Control Reports 





Total unit proces- 
sing time 


Waiting time 


Volume of input 





Available equipment, efficiency of plant 
Extent of simultaneous operations 
Size of order 


Accuracy and effectiveness of scheduling 


Management Action: 


Keep the amounts of related costs, demand and delivery variances, and the amount 
of work in the plant as low as practical. 


Keep the efficiency of plant, the accuracy of schedules, and the extent of simul- 
taneous operations as high as practical. 


(“As practical’’ means that any further favorable change will cost more than it is 


worth.) 





cost of carrying inventory, the costs 
of getting inventory, and the other 
items in this column. 

This chart can be read in this 
way: Personnel responsible for 
technical inventory management 
observe the conditions in the third 
column, to determine what they 
should do about the factors in the 
middle column in order to achieve 
the proper results in controlling the 
components in the first column. 

For example, the cost of carrying 
inventory and the costs of getting 
inventory are conditions which de- 
termine what should be done about 
delivery lot quantities. Delivery lot 
quantities are then controlled to 
provide for the most economic turn- 
over component of the inventory. 

Personnel with technical inven- 
tory management _ responsibility 
should attempt to achieve condi- 
tions in which the total of all of the 
costs which occur are at a mini- 
mum. The principal ways in which 
improvement can be made by tech- 
nical inventory management are: 


1. Procure replenishment lots 
in economic lot quantities. 

2. Plan the economic reverse 
cycles. 

3. Provide for prompt adjust- 
ment of inventory controls to 
changing conditions. 

4. Provide for accurate and 
prompt control of material in 
process to avoid delays in the 
production cycle. 


Inventory management person- 
nel can also assist by demon- 
strating the way in which certain 
conditions limit their ability to plan 
economical inventory levels. Such 
evaluation then guides those one 
step higher who are responsible for 
the tactical area in planning their 
activities. 

Technical inventory management 
is important to management think- 
ing for three reasons: 

1. It is the quickest action that 

can be taken to control costs be- 

cause it deals directly with the 
inventory levels of individual 
items.* 





® The mathematical mechanisms which are 
used for control of inventory in a situation like 
this are available, but detailed explanation 
would lengthen this article considerably. 
Briefly, it is known that the inventory can be 
partitioned into components, and each com- 
ponent related to the factors that control its 
size. Furthermore, for a given set of conditions, 
it is possible to calculate (or approximate) the 
most economical magnitude for the factors. A 
book covering the details of this aspect is 
advertised on page 36, EDITOR. 
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2. For good tactical and strategic 
action to be effective, activities 
in the technical area must be set 
up to capitalize on them. 

3. Conditions which limit inven- 
tory economy in the technical 
situation show what improve- 
ments can result from action at 
the next higher level—the tactical 
inventory area. 


Tactical inventory management 


The tactical area of inventory 
management deals with the condi- 
tions that surround individual in- 
ventory situations. Decisions in this 
area usually involve broader re- 
sponsibilities and higher authorities 
than technical inventory manage- 
ment. As we have said before, tac- 
tical inventory management deals 
with the conditions that are con- 
sidered fixed by the more specific 
technical inventory level. 

Figure 2 illustrates the way in 
which these conditions are dealt 
with. The heading says that the 
function of tactical inventory man- 
agement is to analyze the condi- 
tions surrounding inventories and 
adjust them for maximum economy. 
In the chart, the left-hand column 
shows conditions that influence in- 
ventory economy. These are the 
same conditions which were con- 
sidered by technical inventory 
management to be fixed. The tacti- 
cal area regards these things as 
controllable. In the right-hand 
column are shown the elements that 
create the conditions. Tactical in- 
ventory management adjusts these 
elements to improve inventory 
economy. 

For example, the cost of carrying 
inventory is considered as a fixed 
rate in calculating such things as 
delivery lot quantities and reserve 
cycles. On the other hand, in the 
tactical area, we recognize that the 
cost of carrying inventory is made 
up of several elements—the com- 
mercial, storage, risks, and profit 
elements—which can be controlled 
to some extent. 

Take this case: in the production 
of seasonal goods, the risk of obso- 
lescence is often a major cost factor. 
There are, however, several ways 
in which this risk can be reduced. 
Standardization of parts, more care- 
ful planning of model changeover, 
the proper allowance for service 
parts, all can often make substantial 
reductions in the risk of obsoles- 
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cence. These tactical decisions will 
ultimately reflect themselves in a 
reduced cost of carrying inventory. 
In the same way, many of the other 
elements can be controlled to im- 
prove the conditions that influence 
inventory economy. 

The responsibility for tactical in- 
ventory management is usually 
scattered throughout the operating 
management of the organization. 
Practically every major operating 
or marketing decision will have 
some effect on inventories. 

To achieve good tactical inven- 
tory management, the executive 
must fix the responsibility for these 
effects at the points where the de- 
cisions are made. He must also ar- 
range to provide the people who 
make the decisions with the know]- 
edge of inventory management 
principles that they need for guid- 
ance. 

To do this, the executive can 
make use of his inventory manage- 
ment specialists—first to provide 
training and instruction, and then 
to formulate control reports which 
evaluate the results of tactical de- 
cisions. This is shown in the next 
to the last item on the chart. 

At the bottom of Figure 2 is the 
general type of management action 
which is taken in the tactical area. 
As a general rule, tactical inventory 
management consists of keeping 
amounts of related costs, demand 
and delivery variances, and 
amount of work in the plant, as 
low as practical. Keep efficiency of 
plant, accuracy of schedules, and 
extent of simultaneous operations 
as high as practical. 

Note that as practical means that 
any further favorable change will 
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cost more than it is worth. In other 
words, in tactical inventory man- 
agement we have the responsibility 
for continuous review and appraisal 
of the elements shown in the second 
column of the chart to determine 
whether further change would be 
desirable. 


Strategic inventory management 


As its name implies, the strategic 
area of inventory management 
deals with basic factors and long- 
range planning. These are the areas 
of top management decision- 
making. 

Figure 3 (p. 44) summarizes the 
strategic area. The responsibility 
for this area is simply defined: Con- 
sider properly the effects upon in- 
ventories when making major, top 
management decisions. 

Top management, in laying out 
the basic plans of the business, es- 
tablishes also the basic patterns 
of the inventory requirements. 
Furthermore, any decision which 
changes these patterns may have 
far-reaching effects on inventory 
economy. 

The chart in Figure 3 illustrates 
the relationship between the pri- 
mary operating conditions which 
are affected by top management 
decisions and the economy of in- 
ventories. 

The left hand column lists “Ele- 
ments of Conditions that Influence 
Inventory Economy.” These ele- 
ments are the same ones that were 
shown in the right-hand column of 
Figure 2, but arranged in a different 
order for convenience. In Figure 2 
these elements were presented as 
subjects for tactical inventory man- 
agement review and adjustment. 
Figure 3 shows them to be also sub- 
ject to the influence of the “Pri- 
mary Operating Conditions” in the 
right-hand column. 

Tactical inventory management 
might seek to reduce the cost 
of the risk of obsolescence by im- 
proving the standardization of 
parts. The extent to which this can 
be done, however, may be strictly 
limited by the nature of the market 
that top management has decided 
to serve. Furthermore, changes in 
top management policy may at any 
time change these limitations. 

Because of effects like this, the 
executive must analyze and under- 
stand the effects of his broad de- 

(Continued on page 44) 





Don't be an 


The indispensable man defeats his own purpose — because he cant 


move ahead, or out. These case histories underscore the pitfalls, and 


how they can be avoided. 


eee I TTT Holly- 


wood writers have been having a 
heyday with the “corporate jungle.” 
lf we were to take their stories at 
face value, we would have to as- 
sume that a sharp knife and a 
pointed tongue assure a fast rise 
to the top—and failure to succeed is 
a direct result of someone’s beating 
you to the punch. 

It would be naive to say that 
cut-throat competition doesn’t exist. 
Unfortunately, however, the man 
trying to compete often blocks him- 
self from promotion by misinter- 
preting the rules of the game. One 
of the legends of this game—well 
known to every consultant in the 
personnel field—is “make yourself 
indispensable and it’s easy to get 
ahead.” 

Actually, in practice, the legend 
proves to be a trap. 


A case history 


Here’s an actual example of a top 
manager who prevented himself 
from advancing. 

In an Ohio manufacturing organi- 
zation of approximately 750 people, 
the sales manager long wanted to 
be promoted to a vice presidential 
level. His aim was eventually to be- 
come president. 

The president liked him, and, in 
fact, viewed him as the most prom- 
ising man in the organization. He 
wanted to promote him to a va- 
cancy that existed because of the 
retirement of the executive vice pres- 
ident, and seriously considered the 
move many times. However, each 
consideration ended in a negative 
decision, because the president felt 


the sales manager was “just too 
valuable a sales executive to lose. 
There wouldn't be anyone to run 
that department if he came up to 
join me.” 

The sales manager knew his abili- 
ties and was confident of doing an 
effective job as executive vice presi- 
dent. However, he had stifled the 
development of two promising as- 
sistants for several years, and both 
subsequently left for better jobs 
elsewhere. 

What was the underlying reason 
for the sales manager's actions? It 
isn’t as simple as saying he was 
afraid of “competition” from below. 
The psychologist can explain it 
simply and directly: the manager 


psychologically had a need to get 
exclusive credit for the company’s 
sales. Thus he unconsciously dis- 
counted and discredited the accom- 
plishments of other members of his 
department. 


Psychological motivations 


If the sales manager in the case 
cited above had an objective under- 
standing of the dynamics of the 
situation—if he could have seen that 
his abilities were recognized and 
appreciated—he then could have 
proceeded to develop an assistant 
to take over eventually full respon- 
sibility, thus freeing himself for a 
position higher up. Unfortunately, 
the facts of corporate competition 








what a 


company 
can do to 
provide for 
executive 


succession 








From the company point of view, the answer to the | 
problem of providing for executive succession is not new: | 


it consists of a positive program of executive develop- 
ment. But before such a program can be undertaken, the 
management climate must be “right.” It starts with the 
president. He must be able to take positive action and to 
demonstrate his desire to do so. The president must make 
the program a part of company policy. The best way he 
can do this is by beginning to develop his own under- 
studies. His action can then realistically start the right 
kind of chain reaction—by executive example rather than 
by edict. 

Any sound program for executive succession must be 
individualized. No generalized program can be pre- 
sented that will fit every company. 

A specific company program can be guided by logic, 
the experience of others, and your own company’s re- 
sources. There are many ways of providing for executive 
development. Some of the basic steps for a program 
in any company include: determining company goals, 
analyzing needs, establishing policies, providing alter- 
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indispensable man! 


by Dr. Martin M. Bruce 


Research Director 
Dunlap and Associates, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn. 


don’t make such objectivity easy to 
come by. 

We continually meet situations 
which serve to reinforce our basic 
inadequacies. We strive for compe- 
tence in various areas and in vari- 
ous ways, but we continually en- 
counter individuals who are “bet- 
ter’ than we. Everyone does—and 
the natural reaction is to find a way 
to surpass them. 

The psychologist says: The per- 
son who does not enjoy a reason- 
able measure of personal security 
may jealously attempt to keep his 
job exclusively “his.” He will prob- 
ably devote his major efforts to the 
phase of his job where he excells, 
and exclude other people from 
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nates, and evaluating performance. If a given step works 
well in your company, by all means continue to use it. 
But nothing is sacred, and if something doesn't work, 
don't be afraid to throw it out and experiment with 
something new. 

Progress should be evaluated periodically, and the 
criterion to be used is: are we actually building a team 
of future managers? 

The following additional steps are suggested as a 
guide for building executive successors. They are not an 
all-inclusive program of action, but have proved success- 
ful for some companies. 


Train on the job. The actual cost of hiring a new 
employee is usually far beyond the actual salary paid to 
the individual. It is financially as well as psychologically 
sound to promote from within. Aside from its use as a 
morale builder, there is no substitute for practical ex- 
perience in a particular job in a particular company. 


Delegate authority. As they become prepared for 
more important duties, give candidates a chance to as- 


sume the actual responsibility of progressively higher 
jobs. Vacations and business trips by department heads 
are often valuable times in which to allow the assistant 
to take full charge and responsibility. 


Shift assignments. The executive has a better 
chance for success if he has a broad background in vari- 
ous phases of his company's operations. Provide an op- 
portunity for prospective managers to gain knowledge 
in several phases of the business, but don't expect them 
to be expert in all, or to learn them all in equal detail. 


Encourage outside studies. Outside courses in 
pertinent management or technical areas should be in- 
cluded in a well-rounded program. The company nor- 
mally assumes the cost, and allows time off for attend- 
ance at courses and seminars. 


Use personal coaching. In a climate of mutual 
respect and confidence, thetechnique of personal coach- 
ing works well. It involves the boss’ coaching the under- 
studies, in detail, on how and why all important decisions 
are made. 
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There’s no more a.m. dawdling 
and doodling if the morning mail 
is opened by a Pitney-Bowes 
MailOpener. It’s so much faster 
than Dora with her dagger. Saves 
those precious early morning 
minutes... gets everyone 
working sooner. 

e This little electric model, for 
example, easily, safely trims a 
hairline edge off any kind or size 
of envelope .. . opens a whole 
morning’s mail in a jiffy. 

e There are three MailOpener 
models, hand or electric, for any 
office. Call the nearest PB office for 
a demonstration. Or send for free 
illustrated booklet. 
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wholly participating or getting 
credit for their contributions. 

In dealing with subordinates and 
superiors, business people are con- 
stantly faced with competition and 
comparison. How much we permit 
our subordinates to develop—and 
in reality this means how much we 
permit ourselves to develop—de- 
pends upon our own degree of se- 
curity. 

An executive such as the sales 
manager before, not being fully 
aware of the psychological factors 
that are operating does not prevent 
the development of younger men 
deliberately. These things occur on 
a less-than-conscious level. He “just 
acts that way.” The younger men 
“feel” it, and rebel against it. But 
neither do they recognize the situa- 
tion for what it really is 


What the individual can do 


The question arises: What can 
you, as an individual, do to make 
sure you don't become indispen- 
sable? Let’s see how one executive 
—call him Bill Roberts—insured 
himself against getting pegged as 
“the only man who can do the job.” 

Roberts was a production spe- 
cialist who had been marked for 
executive development by his own 
boss, as well as by division head- 
quarters and the home office. He 
was number two man in one of the 
large plants of a well-known oil 
company, with plants throughout 
the country. 

As part of the company’s plans 
for him, they assigned him to a 
department that acts as liaison be- 
tween production at the plants and 
sales at the home office. While in 
this position, he became aware of a 
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The coffee break is an accepted part 
of the working day—control it! 
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Some employees go out for 


coffee (time lost: 4 hr. to 


1 hr.) 











Some employees send out for 
coffee (time lost: ™% hr. an- 
ticipating, 10 min. drinking) 
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Some employees brew their 
own (ugh! a sloppy, time- 
consuming mess) 














But when you install Rudd- 
Melikian hot-coffee dispen- 
sers in strategic locations 
serving delicious Kwik-Kafé 
(it’s 100% real coffee, fresh 
frozen), the coffee break takes 




















Rudd-Melikian dispensers serving delicious Kwik-Kafé are installed and serviced by our nation- 
wide network of franchised dealers free of charge where volume warrants, and on a trial basis, 


if you wish. 


Get in touch with your local Kwik-Kafé dealer, or send direct to us for free booklet. 


... that delicious coffee 


Rudd-Melikian, Inc. Hatboro, Pa. 
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only a minute or two... (if 
you have 50 $3-per-hour em- 
ployees—a very conservative 
example—the annual cash 
saving is $4920) and youelim- 
inate those three sad words: 
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“Out for coffee.” In all com- 
petitive tests, Rudd-Melikian 
dispensers always outsell 
others—and that’s what checks 
absenteeism and its drain on 
profits. 
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rugated paper files. They’re shipped 
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loss operation at one of the com- 
panys specialized experimental 
plants. He felt that the situation 
could be remedied, and, in fact, 
had certain definite ideas on how it 
could be accomplished. He offered 
his plan to the vice president to 
whom he reported. 

The plan was subsequently car- 
ried to the attention of the presi 
dent, who was already aware of 
Roberts’ previous record with the 
company. After only 60 days in his 


| liaison job, Roberts was offered the 


position of plant manager of the 
experimental plant. 

It was a very specialized opera- 
tion, and Roberts knew that once 
he had put the plant on a paying 
basis, he might be considered irre- 
placeable. But he felt that he was 


| in a bargaining position; he decided 


to insure his future development 
and promotion. 

Roberts made a two-part “bar- 
gain” with the president. Roberts 


| insisted first on hiring a man who 


could start training immediately as 
replacement for the plant manager 
post that Roberts himself was about 


| to undertake. The second condition 
| was an agreement that he would 


remain as plant manager for a pe- 
riod of not more than two years. 
The president agreed to both con- 


| ditions. 


The new plant manager spent 
four months searching for a trainee 
with the proper background. By 
the time he located a candidate, he 
already had the experimental plant 
operating in the black. 

Now, a year and a half since 
Roberts took over, the plant op- 
eration shows a healthy profit. Hav- 
ing created an atmosphere that pro- 
vided personal security, he was able 
to develop the trainee. The trainee 
has assumed a major share of the 
operating details and responsibility 
Next month Roberts will move 
back to the home office—less than 
two years after starting his assign- 
ment. His new position is vice pres- 
ident in charge of operations. 

Roberts, of course, is a particular 


| man in a particular company, and 


appropriate under different condi- 
tions. But the case history shows 
the kind of initiative that can be 
taken by the individual executive. 
And it shows the need for a com- 





| like Roberts to move ahead. m/m 


| action identical to his might not be | 


pany program that allows a man | 
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The first book on scientific inventory control written 
for the practical operating man 
HERE IS THE FIRST and only book on You will find valuable guides on 
mathematical inventory control writ- how to establish the proper safety 
ten for the man who must do the job margins to avoid out-of-stock situa- 
himself. It is not a text book—nor is tions . . . how to evaluate the quality 
it a theoretical study. Instead, it of lead-time data . . . how to com- money—without risking a cent. Glance 
plunges directly into the heart of your pute order quantities when usage is at the table of contents below. If the 
problem—HOW MUCH to make or variable how to handle the subject matter seems to fit your firm’s 
buy, and WHEN to make or buy it. quantity discount problem . . . . how problems, fill in the coupon below or 
Scientific Inventory Control shows to make a scientific inventory study. the order card bound into this issue 
how modern business mathematics And you'll understand the practical of MANAGEMENT METHODS. 
can give you the answers to these language because Scientific Inventory We will send you your copy of 
questions—but you don’t have to be Control was written by a practical Scientific Inventory Control promptly. 
a mathematician to read and use this operating man—Evert Welch, Direc- Examine the volume for 5 days, test 
handbook. 86 _ easy-to-understand tor of Procurement, Aeronautical Di- out a few of its formulas, satisfy your- 
tables and figures “lead you by the vision of Minneapolis-Honeywell. self that you can use it profitably to 
hand” through proved-in-use formulas Don't " " tisfied reduce inventory levels. Then, if you 
that are now being used to control Ont Pay Umless yOu re Saushe are completely satisfied, send us a 
inventory in dozens of well-managed You can prove to your own satisfac- check for $12.50. Otherwise, return 
firms. tion that this new book will save you the book without obligation. 
Reconciles the You’ve heard the argument between production and purchasing men. 
flict b The purchasing department says: “Why can’t we buy in larger quantities . why 
contlict between must the requisitions for the same item be placed repetitively!” 

production and The production department says: “Why can’t Purchasing understand that inventories 

rocurement cost money ... that profits result from inventory turnover?” 

p Scientific Inventory Control will reconcile these two po-.nts of view in the only positive, 
practical way—with mathematical proof that can be readily understood and applied to 
standard material items as well as items subject to frequent change. 
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face the unpleasant task of telling 
customers that their own credit 


commercial financing house pro- 
vide? 


ables, other assets (inventories, ma- 
chinery, equipment) can be used to 


C ial fi 
nce 
the 
m’s by Howard M. Baltimore, Assistant Vice President 
or Walter E. Heller & Co., Chicago 
sue 
DS. 
of 
tly. 
xa In this “tight money” period, expanding firms are taking a fresh look at the commercial financ- 
to 
you ing company as a source of additional working capital. Here’s a closeup look at how the factoring 
5 a 
4 method can produce profits. 
me | ast growing com- tended. Then, too, most banks are __ pay the lender as he collects his re- 
panies face a persistent problem: small: two-thirds are capitalized at —_ ceivables. In this type of financing, 
the ever-tightening squeeze for less than $150,000 and can make a company’s open end accounts re- 
working capital. unsecured loans only up to $15,000. —ceivables are pledged as security 
= As sales increase and_ business The result is that now many firms for cash advances. 
expands, meeting payrolls and pay- _are turning to commercial financing Both types of financing have the 
— ing bills may become ever more dif- | companies—factors—for credit they advantage of being non-inflationary; 
orm- ficult—even though there isa favor- _ cannot get in the traditional way. If no money or credit is put into cir- 
= able balance of current assets to a borrower can obtain all the funds _— culation without a corresponding 
w to | current liabilities. he needs from a bank, he need not __ production of goods. There is no 
7 The reason: as accounts receiv- seek specialized financing. But term to be met, and the business is 
— ables increase, working cash de- when additional funds are required, | never over or under borrowed. 
o_o creases. the commercial financing firm may Simply stated, the businessman has 
os Many businesses in this period of _ be able to solve the problem. merely exchanged his immobilized 
mple | tight money are finding traditional : accounts receivables for liquid cap- 
lines of credit insufficient; they The job of the factor ital. 
ece | need new modes of financing, or What kind of service does the In addition to accounts receiv- 
| 


terms will have to be tightened. 

A contracted money market is not 
the only reason banks may be re- 
luctant to grant further credit. 
Since they lend depositors’ money, 
banks must be conservative in types 
of loans granted and terms ex- 
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First, it may buy a firm’s ac- 
counts receivables outright and as- 
sume the risks of collection. On the 
other hand, it may offer non-notifi- 
cation accounts receivable financ- 
ing. This allows the borrower to 
make his own collections and to re- 


secure loans under the flexible fi- 
nancing programs offered by the 
commercial financing firm. 
Installment financing is still an- 
other department of the modern 
financing company. Installment 
contracts are purchased from man- 
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4 _ | ufacturers (or their distributors) | make every loan. What specifically 
| who sell industrial and commercial does the tactor look for in a bor- 
How S your | equipment. In effect, this trans- rower? 
: | forms an installment sale into a cash There is nothing mysterious 
busi ness card ? | sale. about the mechanics of this type of 
Get FREE ¢ Bust In addition to money, the mod- _ financing. You will be asked only 
ret your LE copy of Busi- ithe ri a eee . vine ee ante 
ssn Cork Base’ Guide. Ses ern comme rcial financing firm offers — about tne things any lender wants 
how your cards rate, by judging a great deal in the way of serv- to know: character, background, 
them on the basis of the Check ice. For instance, factori as ' i ‘edit s i 
ag : stance, factoring has ‘pati re ste . The 
List included with this booklet. he eff goes g§ ha reputation, credit st unding Th 
Learn how Hill crefteman- the effect of providing the client} =man handling your inquiry will 
ae _ sive you cards you'll with a complete functioning credit want to see current profit and loss 
ve proud of ... that Impress departme ven } , nhen : eee ae alosicun nate : f 
premmacts ... . cbt telleek year | rent. Eve n in the case of — statements and balance sheets, as ' 
company’s personality and pres- non-notification financing, where well as those for a number of years ' 
tige . . . and at surprisingly | credit risks are not assumed. past 
low cost. | the credit judgme a . . me: . é 
Business Card Buyers’ ) the crec it juc gment of the financing Since your accounts receivables ' 
Guide, complete with impressive | firm is working for the client all the will either be purchased outright if : 
sample cards, is free to firms time. While no attempt is made ‘ou fac r used as ateral i 
using at least 5,000 cards yearly. so gat: ypt is made to you factor, or use d as collateral in 
Write for your copy today! interfere with management, busi- accounts receivable financing, these 
If it’s worth seeing, put it on a Hill ness counsel is always available accounts will be examined for age, 
-- ee when requested. diversification, past experience with 
r.o.n. HELL, inc. De yew quality? debtors, and records of returns, off- 
276 A-55 Lafayette Street ’ sets, and consignments. 
New York 12, New York After you have decided to inves- A detailed picture of your finan- 
een tacpe copy _ BUSINESS CARD tigate specialized financing, you cial structure, operating conditions, 
j . Enclosed is a sample of Re . , or : : 
connialh aie ok hla Wises P siti. will find that a good commercial and trends is then prepared. In the 
ee financing house is interested in case of new products or processes, 
Company helping you develop a flexible, com- _ the lender will try to determine ac- : 
Address prehensive program adapted to — ceptance, and whether changes can ; 
City Zone your own needs. But, obviously, a _ be made to increase this acceptance 4 
State commercial financing firm cannot or make the product or process 
Fine Business Cards and Letterheads 
(Cirele 172 for more information) 
if 7 1 . e E bl 2 : 
$ commercial jinancing projitaote : 
: L 
ie sruve that a shoe manufacturer finds he is able to obtain 
orders for $500,000 worth of shoes annually, in addition 
to current sales. While he has the plant, equipment, and ma- 
L 
as terial to fill these additional orders, he lacks working capital 
| 
to finance the expanded volumes. 
’ < 
A = Since his ordinary bank lines cannot be extended, this i 
mM ‘ (| if | me manufacturer turns to a commercial financing firm to factor 
aie the $500,000 additional sales at an annual cost of $6,500. As- 
suming his normal rate of profit to be 6% of sales, his annual 
profit on the $500,000 of increased business would be $30,000 
a EVE ' less $6,500 factoring cost, or $23,500 net. This profit would 
otherwise have been lost. 
. 
Another example: Assume purchases of a manufacturer : 
lacking working capital run $1,380,000 yearly, and that he 
usually has about $170,000 tied up in outstanding 30-day ac- ; 
counts receivables. If unable to take cash discounts from his ‘ 
: ° suppliers, he forfeits perhaps 2% of his purchases of $1,380,- i 
: - 000, or $27,600. This amount in discounts could be taken at a 
: : cost of only $17,000 to $18,000 in financing charges. 
: PAGE 53 : | 
: | 
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The Men Who Manage Stand Alone 


They may have built a great management team... 
they may have expert advice on tap...yet the men 
at the top must make the ultimate decisions on the 
really vital questions. 

Which sales policy will pay off best? 

Are costs out of line? Where? Why ? 

Which branches must do better? 

Should we make it or subcontract? 

Is our new product a surefire seller? 
But today, to ease this pressure on top executives... 
a great new electronic tool has been forged: UNIVAC 
File-Computer! For management decisions must be 
based on cold, hard facts. And UNIVAC File-Computer 
delivers more facts, more comprehensive facts, more 
reliable facts...and delivers them far faster. All this in 
addition to racing through routine accounting chores 
in a fraction of the time and cost they now consume. 


Why not let Remington Rand show you how the 
PROFIT-POWER of this medium-size UNIVAC will help 
you solve vital problems...give you the jump on com- 
petition...open up a vast new world of efficiency and 
profit. Call our local branch today, or write for free 
folder TM939: “A Big New Step Toward the Automatic 
Oftice.”” Room 2214, 8315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


UNIVAC® FILE-COMPUTER 


Flemington. Fland Univac. 


DIVISION 


SPERRY 


(Circle 139 for more information) 
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CENTRAL FILES 





¢ PRODUCTION CONTROL 
e ACCOUNTING 

¢ SALES ORDERS 

* QUALITY CONTROL 

¢ TRANSPORTATION 

¢ MAINTENANCE 

¢ MATERIAL CONTROL 

e CENTRAL FILES 





CENTRAL FILES have many ad- 
vantages. But . . . do you have 
difficulty getting data “from the 
files” quickly and accurately? The 
TelAutograph Telescriber System 
of ELECTRONIC LONGHAND 
saves time on the telephone... 
or waiting for the next inter-office 
mail pick-up ... or going to the 
files yourself. It’s the instant and 
simultaneous means of written 
communication . . . to stations a 
few feet or many miles away. And 
you get a written reply just as 
quickly. With ELECTRONIC 
LONGHAND, management profits 
in many ways by making the vast 
fund of vital information in its 
central files easier to get instantly 
when needed, without possibility of 
verbal misunderstanding. Send the 
coupon for full details, mailed to 
you. 


Telutog vafrh * 
RP OT 


RATION 


LU | 








1128 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. © Dept. CF56-B 
Please send brochure on use of 
TelAutograph in my business. 

















Name. Position 
Company 

Street City 
County State 





Type of Business. 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








(Circle 148 for more information) 





more competitive in its market. 

After a financing arrangement 
has begun, an examination is made 
regularly every 60 to 90 days. The 
results of these examinations are 
furnished to you. 

Here are some of the captions of 
the records usually kept on every 
account. These are all detailed in 
the working papers, and are carried 
forward as tabulations so that run- 
ning comparisons and analyses can 
readily be made. 


Comparative condition of ac- 
counts held 


Comparative statement of work- 
ing capital 

Statement of changes in working 
capital 

Comparative statement of profit 
and loss 


Listing of accounts verified 


Summary of aging of total ac- 
counts receivable outstanding 


Examination of purchase orders 
Analysis of reserve for bad debts 


Analysis of accounts receivable 
control account 


Inventories 


Cash examination—analysis of 
exchange of clearing account 


Analysis of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements 


Aging of trade accounts payable 
Accrued taxes 


Machinery, equipment and re- 
serve for depreciation 


Analysis of the surplus accounts 
(earned and capital ) 


A case example 


To illustrate the use of this type 
of credit, let’s refer to an example. 
Although over-simplified, this ex- 
ample is typical of many firms that 
are profitably cashing their receiv- 
ables. 

Our example is a manufacturer, 
Company “A,” whose total capital 
is $100,000, all in cash. 

Company “A” has just received 
an order that will result in gross 
billing of $125,000. To complete 
shipment it finds it has to buy $50,- 
000 in materials. This the firm does 
on credit terms of 30 days. The 
labor involved in fabricating a 
product from these materials totals, 
let us say, $50,000, and must of 





course be paid for in cash. Let us 
assume the production cycle is 30 
days, and that trade practices neces- 
sitate that Company “A” grant 30- 
day terms to its customers. 

Therefore, at the end of the first 
30 days, company “A” by having 
paid out $50,000, for materials that 
will have to be paid promptly, and 
$50,000 for labor, finds it has ex- 
pended its entire capital of $100,- 
000. 

Company “A” will not receive 
payment of the $125,000 billing 
price for another 30 days. Even 
though it could obtain more mate- 
rials, it does not have the cash 
necessary to pay for the labor in- 
volved in fabricating these mate- 
rials. As a result, this company 
faces the prospect of limiting its 
production program to one such 
article, or group of articles, as the 
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case may be, every 60 days, or six 
such articles or groups of articles 
during one year. The annual sales 
would therefore total $750,000. And 
the gross profit would be $150,000. 

On the other hand, if this same 
manufacturing firm had arranged to 
cash its receivables by either factor- 
ing them or borrowing against 
them, it would at the end of the 
first 30 days have created an ac- 
count receivable in the amount of 
$125,000. Against this the firm 
could realize from the finance com- 
pany an advance of, say, 80% or 
$100,000. 

Thus Company “A” would have 
available sufficient funds to pay for 
the labor and materials required to 
produce another article or group of 
articles during the ensuing 30 days. 
This process could be repeated 
regularly, and the result would be 
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to reduce the cycle of the cash flow 
from 60 days to 30 days. Therefore, 
Company “A” could complete 12 
$125,u00 orders per year, resulting 
in sales of $1,500,000, instead of 
$750,000, and the gross profit would 
be $300,000, instead of $150,000. 

In this example the results were 
beneficial. However, there are in- 
stances where commercial financing 
is not a cure for a shortage of liquid 
working capital. If a company is 
losing money due to faulty opera- 
tions, unless management can elimi- 
nate such losses and reverse the los- 
ing trend, no benefit can be gained 
through the financing of receiv- 
ables. 


Factoring rates 

You may say: “Accounts receiv- 
able financing is basically sound, 
but it’s too expensive.” However, if 
you consider the cost in the light of 
the function performed and the 
fHexibility to accommodate clients in 
sore need of funds, the rates are 
not high. 

The charge has two components: 
interest and cost of services. 

The greater portion of these 
charges is necessitated by the con- 
siderable servicing required on each 
account: periodic examinations and 
the day-to-day servicing of the 
client's accounts receivables. In 
most cases, the factor’s net profit is 
less than one-half of one per cent 
of the total volume of business 
done. 

It should be remembered also 
that this type of financing charge is 
based on the actual time the money 
is in use. There is no accumulation 
of idle funds to pay off a loan at the 
end of its term, or a necessity to 
maintain a reserve which is unavail- 
able as a frozen deposit balance. 
Borrowing rises and falls with need; 
when that need diminishes, borrow- 
ing can be immediately curtailed. 

The good commercial financing 
company realizes that its profits and 
its success are measured by the suc- 
cess of its clients. Every effort is 
made to keep charges at a mini- 
mum, to watch operating costs, to 
ensure a reasonable return on em- 
ployed capital, to keep competitive, 
and to keep the client in a good 
profit position. 

To refer again to Company “A,” 
this manufacturer would have been 
able to double his production as 
well as his gross profit by financing 
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wo USE 
LOOKING, 


OSCAR YOu \ 
AN'T SEE MY 
PAYCHECK 

THROUGH THIS 
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PAYCHECK ‘“‘OUTLOOK’’ 
ENVELOPES 


Eliminate Time and Expense of Ad- 
lressing, also chances for Errors. 
?’aycheck “Outlook” Envelopes are 
absolutely opaque. 
Essential when 
wages are paid by 
check. Nothing 
shows but the em- 
ployee’s name. This 
improves personnel 
relations. 


Send for Samples 
and Prices Today 


drastically’ 
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DUTLOOK ENVELOPE CO., Est. 1902 


Originators of “Outlook” Envelopes 


1001 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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t takes a SYSTEM™. 


to save filing 
Space > time * money 


The patented “Facile” Guide-Pull and 
Outcard Holder is just one of the many reasons 
why hundreds of companies are adopting 
the Visi-Shelf Filing System! Filing is faster, 
easier, more efficient and more 
accurate — all at great 
economy in cost 
and operation. 

























“TWICE AS 
MANY 
RECORDS IN 
THE SAME SPACE” 
or “SAME AMOUNT 
OF RECORDS 






S paren’® 


Visi-Shelf File, inc. Dept. 12 

105 Reade Street New York 13, N. Y. 

Please send the following: 

....File Survey Form 

.. Manual on Terminal Digit Filing 
Catalog & Name of nearest distributor 


Write Today for Free 
Survey Questionnaire and 
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Terminal Digit Filing Manual 


(Circle 150 for more information) 
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(ea Lithotold 
“SECRET 
SPOT”’ 

Carbon Paper 


OMITS 


any information 
in any position 
on any part of any form 








MODERN! EFFICIENT! 
FOOLPROOF! 


Far superior to block-outs, cut-outs, car- 
bon spots and other previous methods. 

Our exclusive process creates desensi- 
tized areas (‘’Secret Spots’’) which auto- 
matically prevent § carry-through of 
entries. Permit closer register, and wider 
variation of size and shape. 


eeqyntgy hU Le © 

SECRET SPOTS ’§ive you 
POSITIVE CONTROL OF INFORMATION 
— variable on each part of any form. 
DELETION WITHOUT DEFACING 
— provides neater, more dignified forms. 
ACCURATE POSITIONING ANYWHERE 
— any size, shape or number per sheet. 


OPEN AREAS AVAILABLE 
— for printed instructions, advertising, 
records, etc. 


Available on: 


LITHOSTRIP marginally punched, continu- 
ously interleaved forms and 


LITHOSET one-time carbon sets. 


Write today for full details and 
FREE SAMPLE SET. 


America | 
okie x a / / Cnspoit 


JUIS 15. MO 





(Circle 104 for more information) 
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1957's dollar: 
HOW TIGHT? 


Experts say there is no end in sight for 
the tight money market. But they disagree 
as to how severe will be the dollar short- 
age in 1957. Some authorities claim that 
although corporate investment in new 
plants and equipment will increase, little 
will be added to inventories, resulting in 
a possible net decrease in investment 
spending—and thus a slight softening of 
money shortage conditions. On the other 
hand, some experts say that recent devel- 
opments in the Near East, for example, 
will force an even tighter money supply 
next year. Regardless of who's right, don't 
expect to see your banker dusting off his 


welcome mat in the near future. 











his receivables. Assume that Com- 
pany “A” paid $13,000 as a charge 
for the financing described. A cost 
of $13,000, if it contributes to an in- 
creased gross profit of $150,000, is 
not unreasonable. In this example 
the average investment of the com- 
mercial financing company during 
a 12-month period would have been 
$100,000. If the cost were $13,000 
for financing this $100,000 for a pe- 
riod of a year, the per annum rate 
of return to the commercial financ- 
ing company would have been 
13%. On the surface this may seem 
high. But the important point is the 
advantages Company “A” received 
in the form of increased profits. 


How factoring can pay for itself 


In many instances commercial fi- 
nancing does not add anything to 
the cost the borrower has in doing 
business. This is true because the 
accelerated cash flow accomplished 
by this form of financing enables 
the borrower to take advantage of 
cash discounts on his own pur- 
chases. These discounts can pay a 
good portion or even all of the costs 
of financing. Many times the bor- 
rowers own accounts payable im- 
prove to the point where he is able 
to increase his lines of credit as well 
as enjoy more favorable relation- 


ships with his suppliers. Then too, 
he can often avail himself of favor- 
able purchases due to his improved 
cash position, all of which adds up 
to increased volumes and _ larger 
gross profits. 

To illustrate how this can work, 
let’s refer to an actual case history. 

The company enjoyed complete 
confidence of its local bank and was 
borrowing from the bank on its re- 
ceivables. However, in order to 
meet competition it was necessary 
to offer April 10th datings on sales 
generated during the months of No- 
vember through February. Although 
these dating accounts were all to 
large, well-rated companies, the 
bank simply could not exceed its 
own legal loan limits to handle the 
increased outstandings resulting 
from the very necessary dating pro- 
gram. 

Additionally, the client required 
inventory loans in order to evenly 
distribute its production during the 
slack selling season. This further 
increased the need for funds con- 
siderably in excess of the bank’s 
limit. 

The commercial financing firm 
was able to help by granting in- 
ventory loans on goods stored in a 
field warehouse. The loan was 
doubly secured inasmuch as non- 
cancellable orders were available 
on this very inventory. In addition 
to this service, the commercial fi- 
nancing firm made available sub- 
stantial sums on the receivables, on 
a revolving basis. 

The end result is stated in the 
words of the client himself: 

“The first seven months we have 
been able to take discounts of $10,- 
240.15 as compared with approxi- 
mately $7,000 for the entire preced- 
ing year. Our profits of $53,636.63 
net before taxes for this first seven 
months of our year are the best in 
our history and reflect the efficient 
operation we have been able to 
maintain as a result of having ade- 
quate working capital through . 
percentage loans on finished inven- 
tory.” 

Thus, it is not the bare cost of 
the funds to the borrower that is of 
primary importance to him, any 
more than the bare cost of any other 
commodity or service is the sole de- 
termining factor in the success of 
the business using it. The measur- 
ing stick should be: Are the bene- 
fits worth it? m/m 
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Write for colorful Brochure 
entitled “A New Way Of 
Life In The Office”, 
illustrating use of Arnot 
PARTITION-ettes and 
furniture components. 
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Aetna Steel Products Corporation | 


Jamestown, New York 
Gentiemen: Dept. 116 


I'd like to know more about the Arnot furniture components 
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Inventory 
(Continued from page 29) 


cisions on the economy of inven 
tory. 

These effects may sometimes be 
obscured. For example, one large 
company decentralized a large part 
of its operations. The decentraliza- 
tion, as an incidental measure, pro- 
vided that each local manager con- 
trol his own supplies. The result of 
this decision was that each man- 
ager tended to duplicate, in his own 
inventory supplies, items that were 
carried in other divisions. This had 
the effect of multiplying reserve 
supplies by the number of divisions. 

Fortunately, this problem could 
be handled by a very simple con- 
trol system which provided for cen- 
tralized knowledge of the existence 
of supplies, and interdivision ship- 
ment when necessary. It does serve 
to illustrate, however, the necessity 
for recognizing inventory problems 
when making major strategic de- 
cisions. 

Figure 3 also shows some specific 
actions which the executive can 
take to improve inventory economy. 


Summary and conclusions 


The classification of inventory 
management problems into. stra- 
tegic, tactical, and technical is 
valuable in reducing the com- 
plexity of inventory problems. The 
extent to which you can apply this 
concept in your own _ inventory 
management problem depends, of 
course, on your position and re- 
sponsibilities in the organization. 

At the very least, any manage- 
ment man can use the classification 
of inventory responsibilities to help 
him to define his own responsibility 
for action in connection with in- 
ventory, and also for the provision 
of information on which others can 
base their action. 

This basic concept is most useful 
to the top level executive who has 
the full responsibility for planning, 
organizing, and directing the op- 
eration of the business. Description 
of inventory management respon- 
sibility in these terms will help the 
executive to define the true rela- 
tionships between operating and 
marketing decisions, and inventory 
cost. It also helps to fix the 
responsibility for inventory cost 
properly at all levels in his organi- 
zation. m/m 
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3 STRATEGIC INVENTORY MANAGEMENT 


Consider properly the effects upon inventories when making major, top 
management decisions. 


Elements of conditions that 
influence inventory economy 


Primary operating 
conditions. 





FINANCIAL 


Commercial costs of carrying inventory. Profits 
required on investment. 


Type of business 


Availability of Capital 





MARKET 


Risks of obsolescence, deterioration and price 
decline. 


Loss of profit through stock out. 
Urgency of customer need. 
Demand variance 

Delivery variance 


Size of order 


Nature of market 
Method of Distribution 


Material Sources 





PLANT AND PRODUCT 


Storage and handling costs 
Setup costs 

Use of available space 
Storage Equipment 

Materials Handling Equipment 
Manufacturing Equipment 
Plant Efficiency 


Extent of Simultaneous Operations 


Product 

Location of Operations 
Processes Required 
Plant Layout 

Available Space 


Location of Stores 





METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Cierical Costs 

Purchasing Costs 

Receiving Costs 

Accuracy and Effectiveness of scheduling 
Training 

Communications 


Management Control Reports 





Organization 

Available Personnel 

Systems 

Effectiveness of Controllership 


Expediting Costs 





Management Action 


Arrange operations to make maximum use of inventory. For example: 


¢. 
FS 
b 
4. 


Combine two or more stores or warehouse inventories. 


Keep a major portion of the inventory in a low-cost, flexible form. 


Keep the number of locations where an item is stored in any form to a minimum. 


Plan standardization of items and interchangeability of parts to minimize the 


number of items needed. 
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~ | Why Meko Copyoss' Out of Valuable erconnel? 








Copytiex Does the Work of “Copy Ca2ts”’ Faster, 
Without Errors, and at Far Less Cost! 


Look in almost any department of your company, and you'll 

find clerical employees who are forced by paperwork to become 
“copy cats”—and your company is wasting hundreds to thousands of 
dollars each month because of it. Again and again, 

they copy original information from one form to another by hand. 
Their manual copying is slow, prone to errors, and costly. 

Modern Copyflex does the work of “copy cats”—faster, without errors. 
and at far less cost. Basic information is written only once—copies 
or other forms utilizing repetitive information are mechanically 
reproduced from the original. Letter-size copies are produced at less 
than a penny each for materials. Copyflex one-writing systems 

speed and simplify purchasing, production, shipping, invoicing, 














ship ‘ . 
aa accounting, and a host of other operations. They free personnel for 
Desk top Model 100 Copyflex copies originals 11 other important work, give you tighter control of operations, 
inches wide by any length. Makes up to 300 copies save thousands of dollars. 
Sak Gh tka Ce — eae cae Copyflex machines are quiet, clean, odorless. They require only an 
up to 46 inches wide. electrical connection, can be operated by anyone. Mail coupon today. 
Se Ge 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 122-F 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 
Please send me information on the Copyflex process and 
y machines. 
Copies anything typed, written, 
printed, or drawn on ordinary ay Name___ ee ae ce | ee ee oe ee Title a ae ee 
1UM. translucent paper—in seconds. Company 
the | Specialists in Copying since 1897 Address 
: a AE REE 
; CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
es § In Canada: Charles Bruning Company (Canada) Ltd., 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario ee ee) 
f (Cirele 107 for more information) 
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Product Miniatures 
in Jewelry 














Interesting, useful jewelry designs 
featuring your product in miniature, 
pay real dividends in product recogni- 
tion and acceptance. 

Let us show you some we have done 
for others. No obligation, of course. 


IRONS & RUSSELL COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Emblem Manufacturers Since 1861 


95 Chestnut Street. Providence, R '. 
(Circle 126 for more information) 


Dividend! 








LEARN TO APPLY 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


Electronic Computers are processing 
more and more accounting func- 
tions daily. New Systems and Pro- 
cedures are required. Are you pre- 
pared to gain from the opportuni- 
ties offered in this new field? 


BUSINESS ELECTRONICS 


can help you prepare with a Home 
Study Course designed to teach 
PROGRAMMING FOR BUSINESS 
COMPUTERS. BE's workshop meth- 
od gives you practical experience 
in programming business problems 
such as Payrolls, Accounts Receiv- 
able, Inventory, etc. 


Write today for free details. 


BUSINESS ELECTRONICS INC. 


Division of Education 


Box 3330 Rincon Annex 
San Francisco, Calif. 








(Circle 156 for more information) 
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Electronics for banks 


A comprehensive booklet 
entitled Electronics and Banks 
has been published by Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Co. The 
37-page booklet deals with the 
unique requirements of elec- 
tronic data processing machines 
that would be capable of serv- 
ing commercial banks, espe- 
cially in the area of depositor 
accounting. 

Consideration is given to con- 
cepts influencing both the ma- 
chine manufacturers and bank- 
ers in the development of such 
systems, progress to date and 
pertinent problems which lie 
ahead in this area. 

For a free copy of the booklet, 
circle number 197 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


IF 


Introduce computer 
at reduced price 


A medium scale electronic 
computer system, Elecom 125, 
designed for general business 
has been introduced by Under- 
wood Corp. According to the 
manufacturer this system is ca- 
pable of a daily work output 
comparing it favorably with 
computers costing five or six 
times more. 

The system consists of a 
processor and computer. The 
processor sorts, collates, sepa- 
rates and categorizes data, re- 
lieving the computer of these 
routine operations. It performs 
arithmetic calculations, updat- 
ing and summary compilations. 
These two components can op- 
erate together or independently, 
either simultaneously or one at 
a time. 

The Elecom made its public 


wortusH REPEATING 


debut on election night whey 
it predicted the outcome of the 
presidential race for the ABC 
network television audience. 


Device eliminates 
invoice errors 


A device has been announced 
which makes it possible to ob- 
tain sales reports automatically 
with the preparation of the 
original invoice. The new unit, 
called an Intercoupler, directly 
connects an IBM card punch to 
a Burroughs billing machine, 
eliminating the cost and delay 
of manual keypunching and 
card verification. 

With the Intercoupler, a 
punched card is automatically 
produced for each item on the 
invoice. Because analysis is 
based on cards identical to the 
original invoice, several sources 
of possible error are eliminated. 
The results of both multiplica- 
tion and addition operations of 
the billing machine appear on 
the cards and may be cross 
checked by IBM equipment for 
purposes of reconciliation. 

For more details, circle number 
196 on the Reader Service Card. 


New card converter 


A new card converter auto- 
matically translates alphabeti- 
cally- and decimally-coded data 
recorded on cards into binary 
“language.” This makes pos- 
sible the direct and automatic 
transfer of data from cards to 
computer for processing. The 
processed data can then be re- 
corded on cards or tape foi 
storage. 

For more details, circle number 
195 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Build your business with this new 


SELF-WRITING 
ADDRESSOGRAPH‘’ 
CREDIT CARD 










Businessmen like low-cost, self-writing Addressograph Credit Cards, (millions 
are now in use). Credit Cards provide a quick route to increased business; 
they attract more credit customers and credit customers buy more, remain loyal. 
Customers like and use the attractive new Addressograph Credit Card. 
They're proud to carry it, proud to show it. It’s paper-thin and flexible, easy 
A sure way to to carry and easy to find in purse or wallet. It's light-weight and requires no 
bulky carrying case. It provides immediate identification to make buying 

H easier. It's a ‘constant reminder” advertisement for you. 
increase customer Cards are available in plastic or aluminum, in all colors or combinations of 
colors. And, of course, Addressograph Credit Cards are self-writing and 
loyalty. oe CX pand 100% accurate. They are often used for strictly identification purposes— 
employees, for example. Ask your nearby Addressograph-Multigraph office 
for samples and information. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 


e 
retail sales land 17, Ohio—Simplified Business Methods.* 


© 1956 A-M Corporation @Trade-Marks 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


=] .@) ole lon mle) me YF -1er it 8 — ae ot ©) - ee 1 Oh = ed 8 1 Ole 





SERVING SMALL BUSINESS-— BIG BUSINESS —EVERY BUSINESS 


(Cirele 102 for more information) 
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INVENTORY CONTROL. 
SYSTEM 





JOE, HAVE 







41144'S ? 


YOU GOT any 





YEP! HOW MANY) 
DO YOU NEED? 
CL SEND... ETC, 
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Know what you have, where 

it is and when you will need 
more! Regardless of the size of 
your business, inventory 
control enables you to get 
faster, more dependable results 
with substantial savings in 


work, time and money. 


- Ask the man from Acme to show you samples 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


CROZET, VIRGINIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























| ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 

| © Send us more information on Inventory Control System. C1256 

(0 We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for. records. 

| 4 . KIND OF RECORD 

(0 Have representative call. Date. Time 

| Company. Attention 

1 Address 

City Zone. State ° 
Tite? t) i Gitte. << we 
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Electronic bank machine 
picks up account balances 


An electronic bank book- 
keeping machine now makes 
possible automatic pickup of 
old account balances on con- 
ventional bank forms. Called 
the Post-Tronic, this machine 
will enable banks to establish a 
degree of accuracy in checking 
account bookkeeping without 
previous time-consuming and 
costly duplication of effort. 

Equipped with an electronic 
reading and recording mecha- 
nism, the machine automatically 





“stores” a depositor’s checking 


account balance on conven- 
tional-type monthly statements 
in the form of invisible mag- 
netic symbols. As a result, an 
incorrect pickup of a depos- 
itors balance through an op- 
erator’s mistake cannot occur. 

The machine also verifies 
that the proper check is charged 
against the proper account. 
Should an account at any mo- 
ment become overdrawn, the 
machine notifies the operator 
immediately. If the operator 
should commit any one of sev- 
eral possible errors in prepar- 
ing a statement, the machine 
becomes inoperative until 
corrective steps are made. 

A unique feature of the Post- 
Tronic is that it provides the 
speed of electronics and at the 
same time preserves time-tested 
advantages of standard printed 


records. Accounting forms 
posted by the machine are 
identical in appearance with 


those printed by conventional 
machines and there is never 
any need to translate electronic 
“language” or symbols. 

The first of its kind, this ma 
chine is a product of National 
Cash Register Co. 
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Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn., leading 
manufacturer of locks and hardware, eliminates re- 
typing and proofreading in order handling. 

Three or four copies are needed of each page in a cus- 
tomer’s order. Now... Sargent & Company gets them in 1 
minute for less than 3¢ each with a Kodak Verifax Copier. 

Only half as many clerks are now assigned to process- 
ing orders, despite a 30% jump in orders handled. And 
what’s most important—there’s never a copying mistake 
or omission. Makes no difference if orders are 50 pages 
long... are written in ink . . . or call for hundreds of dif- 
ferent products in Sargent & Company’s 2,000-item line. 

Half the mail answered without dictation and typing 
Another speedy short cut is followed by Sargent’s produc- 
tion planning department in answering about 50 letters 
a day. 

1. Answers to questions about orders or related sub- 
jects are jotted down in margin or at bottom of letter. 


2. A Verifax copy is made and sent to customer... 
original letter is filed away. 


At Sargent & Company 


Snes incredible... hut 
this ®240 Kodak Vérifax Copier 


SAVES UL 
<ZO, 








YEAR’ 


... 4 Veritax copies are made in 1 minute tor less than 3¢ each 


Customers welcome the speedy reply —the convenience 
of not having to dig out carbons of their letters for cross 
reference. 


To learn about the many other ingenious short cuts 
which Verifax copying has brought to thousands of offices, 
send for free booklet. Or get in touch with your nearest 
Verifax dealer. You'll find him listed in the yellow pages 
of the phone book under “Photocopy Equipment. 







————- MAIL COUPON TODAY -———/ 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

















: Business Photo Methods Division 
| 343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send “Short Cuts” booklet, <— 
and names of near-by dealers. No obligation. 197-1 
Name 
Position 
Company 
| Street 
City 
| 
| State 


(Cirele 115 for more information) 
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management. 


It helps to have an outsiders view of what youre doing. This 
article provides such a view. For his own countrys management 


men, a British writer interprets Americas democratic approach to 
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How democratic’ leadership in the U. S. | 


is building better managers 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is con- 
densed from “Business” magazine, one 
of the leading management publica- 
tions in Great Britain. The author, 
M. Brown, is a noted British lecturer 
who recently toured the United States, 
particularly the Middle West, on be- 
half of the magazine. His article high- 
lights the impressions he received as 
to the effectiveness of the new ap- 
proach to management in America. 


CN ere in America 
the problem of finding and training 
industrial managers is widely re- 
garded as one of the nation’s top 
problems. 

To find the answer to these prob- 
lems, millions of dollars are being 
poured by industry annually into 
the search for new patterns of su- 
pervision, new management prac- 
tices and new approaches to human 
relations. Social scientists, settled 
in universities up and down the 
country, and supported by funds 
from many different sources, are 
patiently gathering material about 
human behavior. In recent years 
much of this work has spread into 
the field of “leadership.” 

I have just been in the industrial 
Middle West, and as I toured round 
talking to social research workers, 
managers, union representatives 
and educationalists, I began to see 
some of the revolutionary implica- 
tions of the new concepts about 


leadership, and also to understand 
some of the reasons why a small 
part of American industry is be- 
ginning to lend an attentive ear to 
what the sociologists are telling 
them. 

Whether I was visiting a factory, 
the headquarters of a trade union, 
or an industrial relations depart- 
ment of a university, the same prob- 
lems were discussed. People were 
talking about or planning courses 
for educating leaders. And _ trade 
union leaders were as acutely aware 
of the problems as management. 

Under the pressures of expansion 
and social change, leadership is in- 
creasingly conceived as a function 
which may pass to different mem- 
bers of a group, according to the 
needs of the moment. The most im- 
portant work of an official or formal 
leader (as, for example, an indus- 
trial manager or supervisor) is pro- 
viding the right kind of atmos- 
phere, or “psychological climate,” 
so that the followers will gradually 
become willing and able to make 
their own decisions about matters 
which concern them. Only if de- 
cisions are delegated in this way 
can senior executives give adequate 
time to the new complications of 
industrial life. 

I have only enough space to 
quote a tiny fraction of the evi- 
dence which is leading to the for- 
mulation of this new approach, but 
on my tour I became aware that 
two very different disciplines, 


group dynamics and _ individual 
psychotherapy, were each contrib- 
uting evidence leading to these 
same conclusions. 

I talked first to the members of 
the Survey Research Centre at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Their researches 
into what makes groups “tick” and 
the significance of the leader’s role 
have spread into many fields of 
social activity—boys’ clubs and 
camps, children’s education, vaca- 
tion training groups and women’s 
political organizations. But some of 
their most significant findings have 
concerned management behavior 
in industry and commerce. They 
have studied groups with a high 
productivity and groups with a 
low productivity doing identical 
work, first among rail track gangs 
and then among office workers in a 
large insurance company; they 
naturally found that the main com- 
mon factor distinguishing the more 
productive from the less productive 
groups was the difference in their 
supervision. Supervisors of the for- 
mer saw their job as being one of 
giving attention to their workers’ 
problems and of consulting them, 
while supervisors of the latter were 
more concerned about checking up 
on the workers and getting the 
work done. 

In another survey it was found 
that workers were favorably dis- 
posed towards management rather 
than towards the union in those 
departments where the supervisor 
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involved them in decision-making, 
and the union shop steward did not. 
In other departments where super- 
visors and shop stewards were re- 
versing these consultative roles, the 
union was better liked than man- 
agement. 

In a textile factory, productivity 
during a technological change-over 
was abnormally low in groups 
where no consultation took place 
and highest in those groups who 
were given the responsibility for 
making some decisions about the 
change-over process. 


‘‘Patient-centred’’ approach 


Meanwhile, from quite another 
source the same kind of evidence 
is being collected. At the Counsel- 
ling Centre at the University of 
Chicago I talked to Dr. Carl Rog- 
ers. He and his staff are working 
with individuals, not groups. 

Dr. Rogers’ 25 years’ experience 
as a counsellor suggests that the 
most effective leaders are those who 
create an atmosphere of trust and 
acceptance in which the individual 
can develop in this way. 

This approach to leadership 
needs to be learned. The establish- 
ment of this atmosphere is a con- 
scious skill which needs to be 
practised. But it involves much 
more than this. It often calls for 
re-examination by the leader of 
his own fundamental concepts 
about people. Can he be sincere in 
his attitude of trust and accept- 
ance? Does he know the effect his 
own actions are having on other 
people? So training and workshops 
are being established both by those 
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The most important work of a man- 
ager is providing the right atmosphere 
so that the followers will gradually 
become willing and able to make their 
own decisions. 
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who are primarily concerned with 
the behavior of groups and by those 
who approach the subject from the 
standpoint of the individual. 

Perhaps the best known of these 
courses, based on the group ap- 
proach is run by the National 
Training Laboratory in close col- 
laboration with the Ann Arbor So- 
cial Research Centre. Two groups 
of 125 are chosen to attend a three- 
weeks Laboratory in Group Devel- 
opment at Bethel in Maine. Here, 
working together in a group each 
individual has an opportunity to 
see the effect he has on others, and 
learn the skills of democratic lead- 
ership by practising them. Many 
past trainees are now attempting 
to carry this new approach into 
their everyday work. 

Some industrial leaders find it 
hard to apply their new skills on 
their return to the normal hierarchy 
of power. One managing director 
of a chemical works, for example, 
tried to involve his managers of 
departments in the policy making 
decisions of the plant. He found 
them very reluctant to play this re- 
sponsible role, preferring their old 
position of dependency and subor- 
dination. His solution has been to 
send the managers in groups to 
Bethel each year over the past five 
years, and he is introducing his 
new methods of management as 
the individual managers come back 
with a greater understanding of, 
and sympathy for, what he is at- 
tempting to accomplish. 

The Counselling Centre at Chi- 
cago has started a similar kind of 
training based on its work with 
individuals. Local managers have 
met in a weekly seminar and have 
learned at first hand how to act as 
“democratic” leaders. 

Dr. Rogers told me that there 
was initial bewilderment and some 
resistance to this new way of teach- 
ing, but that at the end of the sem- 
inar the group was beginning to 
understand the approach. One 
member who endeavored to try 
out the new approach was a plant 
superintendent in charge of a fac- 
tory with a total strength of 325 
men and women. He set out to 
support the foremen in the use of 





He tried to establish an atmosphere of 
warm acceptance and understanding. 


their own capacities and to develop 
a strong sense of group cohesion. 


Face-to-face contacts 


Through face-to-face contacts 
with individuals and small groups, 
he tried to establish an atmosphere 
of warm acceptance and under- 
standing for their problems, giving 
openly and freely of his own ideas 
but not making decisions for the 
foremen. His functions varied— 
sometimes a counsellor, sometimes 
an accumulator of facts, sometimes 
a channel of communication, some- 
times a channel of authority 
through which the foremen could 
obtain sanction for actions outside 
their own area of authority. 

Thinking with a foreman over a 
problem, he often received such a 
comment as: “Here I go answering 
my own questions. I keep on asking 
a question and then answering it 
myself.” As a result of this leader- 
ship, all the foremen grew more 
mature, and a formerly sulky and 
stubborn man became one of the 
most articulate and soundest 
thinking organizers in the factory. 

Moreover, a cohesive, effective 
group developed. The factory be- 
gan to operate more smoothly, effi- 
ciently and profitably. Many leader- 
ship functions were taken over by 
the group and the plant manager 
was free to concentrate where he 
could be most helpful. 

The release from anxieties and 
tensions freed the group to put 
their full energies into productive 
channels. The plant manager says 
that he had “to scoot to keep up.” 
The men “worked harder, accom- 
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cuts duplicating costs $18,700 a year 
and speeds paperwork for 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. ininnesora 


In 1918, D. W. Onan started his 
business in a small, rented garage 
in Minneapolis. Today D. W. Onan 
& Sons Inc. is a leading manufac- 
turer of electric plants with 
world-wide acceptance and use of 
Onan products. 

To produce Onan Electric Gen- 
erating Plants, controls, engines 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Sales Letters 


Onan has found many applications 
for xerography as suggested by the 
above uses. Originals are copied quick- 
ly by xerography onto masters. ‘These 
masters are used to run off multiple 
copies on an offset duplicator. In this 
way Onan produced 100 current pro- 






Anything written, printed, typed 
or drawn can be quickly copied 
by xerography onto masters for 
Seon Copies in the same, 
eo ee enlarged, or reduced 
size can be made 
from one or both 
sides of the original 
material. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


and generators of many types and 
to distribute them to a power-hun- 
gry world, takes—among other 
things—much paperwork. Xerog- 
raphy, the dry, electrostatic copy- 
ing process, has helped speed this 
paperwork for Onan and cut du- 
plicating costs $18,700 last year. 


15,300 masters prepared by XEROGRAPHY last year to speed multiple 
copies of Instruction Manuals @ Parts Catalogs e Service Bulletins 
Internal Forms @ Instruction Sheets @ Parts Price Lists @ Technical 
Bulletins @ Tool Catalogs @ Plant Model Index e Sales Bulletins 
Engineering Drawings @ Product Price Lists @ Research Bulletins 


duction instruction catalogs; over 400 
different bulletins to Onan Service 
Centers; over 500 different instruc- 
tion sheets containing assembling in- 
formation, etc. The Parts Price Lists 
sent to Onan Distributors is one of 
the best applications for xerography. 
The original is set up on visible record 
panels, each price typed separately 
on cards which mount on the panel. 
When there is a change in price, only 
the card is changed, and the whole 
panel is quickly copied by xerography 
onto a master for the new or revised 
page. Thus, with xerography, multiple 
copies can be ready in minutes follow- 
ing an announced change. 


WRITE for “‘proof of performance”’ folders showing how 


xerography is saving time and thousands of dol- 
lars for companies of all kinds, large and small. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
56-12X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 
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“The fastest, cheapest most versatile dens to make masters 5 for deslicatig 
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plished more,” and all “with a spe- 
cial quality of creativeness.” 

This development took time and 
was fraught with many difficulties. 
Some foremen, used to dependency, 
felt at first very lost. Some other 
executives resented this threat to 
their traditional authority. As one 
executive said, “Why, you're dream 
ing—you actually let them tell you 
what they're going to do.” 

Nevertheless, one year later the 
plant manager had demonstrated 
that “group-centered leadership” 
resulted in higher production, re- 
duced costs, higher quality of pro- 
duction, and better long range plan- 
ning. 

Another outstanding teacher ot 
democratic management in the De- 
troit area, Dr. Norman Maier of the 
University of Michigan, empha- 
sized the same experiences—that su- 
pervisors using these newer methods 
have saved their companies con- 
siderable sums of money. 


Selection for training 

Dr. Maier also had some interest- 
ing views on the selection of per- 
sons for training in democratic 
leadership. He said: “So far we 
have tended to pick people who are 
good mixers, who get on well with 
others. These people are not neces- 
sarily the best material for training 
in those new skills.” In support of 
his statement he said he had 
cently trained two groups, one a 
group of salesmen already skilled 
at approaching people and_ the 
other a group of engineers. The lat- 
ter were at first suspicious, asking 
what new tricks he was trying to 
put across. But once convinced he 
was genuine, they learned quickly 
and well. The salesmen tended to 
regard his training as one more 
method of manipulating people, 
and learned much less as a result. 

So a democratic leader may need 
a different combination of potential 
traits from the traditional authori- 
tarian leader. Intelligence is im- 
portant, and so is flexibility. Social 
graces and easy manners may even, 
by contrast, prove a hindrance. 

I have said that for our age, this 
is a “new” approach to leadership. 
But although the research is new, 
did not a very old Chinese philos- 
opher say: “But of a good leader 
who talks little when his work is 
done, his aim fulfilled, they will all 
say, we did this ourselves.” m/m 
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Look for this sign 





It identifies the new A. B. Dick 6000-SE* ink. 
This is a Super-Emulsion* Ink . . . here is a com- 


pletely new fast-drying, easy-to-handle ink that 


promises to revolutionize mimeographing. 


black as 


midnight 
— always 





desert dry 
— instantly 





easy as falling 


off a log 
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Top quality copy—A. B. 
Dick 6000-SE* ink gives 
you the sharpest, blackest 
mimeographed copies you 
can get. 


No set-off and no slip- 
sheeting on any grade of 
mimeograph paper. Out- 
performs any other ink but 
A. B. Dick Contac-Dri® on 
any paper or card stock. 


Fluid enough to assure uni- 
form inking for long or short 
runs, yet so stable it won't 
dry or clog stencils. 


cuts costs 
— drastically 





minimum 
Show-through 





ready to g0 


— anytime 








A. B. Dick 6000-SE* ink 
gives more copies per 
pound but costs no more 
than standard inks. 


You can mimeograph on 
both sides of the paper. 


Walk away and leave it— 
you can leave the stencil on 
the cylinder for hours—even 
overnight. 





A. B. Dick 6000-SE* ink is entirely new, 
chemically engineered to meet the de- 
mands for high-speed, modern mimeo- 


) 


graphing. 6000-SE* combines the best 


features of quick-drying inks with the 


proved qualities of the best oil base inks. 


Your distributor of A. B. Dick products 
now has SE* in stock. Try it. Test it. 
You be the judge. And remember, all 
A. B. Dick mimeograph products are 
for use with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 


‘A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


(Circle 112 for more information) 





Taxes 





by Leonard C. Yaseen 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This factual material 
is taken from a newly published book 
titled “Plant Location.” The author, 
Leonard C. Yaseen, is a senior partner 
of Fantus Factory Locating Service. His 
book constitutes a broad guide to plant 
site selection. It covers the many diverse 
factors that must be examined before 
making a decision—from transportation 
and labor availability to safety from 
enemy attack. 





PLANT Location. Leonard C. Yaseen. American Re- 
search Council, Larchmont, N. Y. 1956. 226 pp. $10. 


ees ew industries have relocated their 
plants solely because of unfavorable state taxes—it is 
rather the cumulative effect of this and other high costs 
that prompt a manufacturer to consider relocation. 

In a survey conducted by Burkhead and Steels and 
printed in the Journal of Business of the University of 
Chicago, July 1950, it was found that taxes in approx- 
imately half of the manufacturing corporations studied 
in the state of Pennsylvania amounted to 1% or more 
of the total net income—and in one out of every seven 
corporations state taxes amounted to 2% or more of 
the total income. In the latter category especially, 
companies with other undue cost factors, workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates, high local taxes or bur- 
densome labor costs might be prompted to consider 
relocation. 

The Tax Foundation of New York stated in their 
booklet, Facts and Figures, as early as 1951, . . . the 
states’ expanded activities left them short of revenue 
requirements and they turned more and more to the 
federal government for aid. At the beginning of the 
decade the states were receiving about $645 million in 
such aid. By 1949, this federal aid had increased nearly 
two-fold. 

“Thus state and local taxpayers were doubly bur- 
dened. To meet the states’ demands for more aid, 
federal taxes were increased. Helped by this federal 
aid, the states’ programs were enlarged still more, 





How they affect 
plant site selection 


necessitating demands for still larger state levies to 
support them. 

Perhaps most important in any discussion of state 
taxes is the net debt now being incurred by many 
states, which eventually cannot help but be detrimen- 
tal to its industry and other business interests. At the 
close of fiscal 1951, the total state debt rose to an 
unprecedented high of $7,824,000,000. 

Since the net debt of a state is at least a partial 
indication of future revenue needs, the finances of a 
state should be investigated prior to plant location. 
The chart below shows the trend in state debt. 





NET LONG-TERM DEBT OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA End of Fiscal Years 1942, 1946, and 1953 








NET LONG-TERM DEBT (THOUSANDS) PER CAPITA (a) 
— — ~ 

STATE 1942 1946 1953 1942 1946 1953 
Total $2,563,493 $1,727,107 $6,296,320 $19.26 $12.41 $39.99 
Alabama 66,700) 45,409(>) 56,267) 22.68 15.60 18.07 
Arizona 3,483 2,505 2,263 6.65 4.07 2.43 
Arkansas 148,419 129,762 111,196 75.07 72.21 58.25 
California 144,749 88,497 344,417 18.71 9.26 28.25 
Colorado 23,686 18,924 13,214 21.28 15.73 9.35 
Connecticut 30,213 9,921 80,200 16.86 5.21 37.10 
Delaware 5,717 4,535 110,309 20.49 15.17 308.13 
Florida 4,465 4,017 65,204 2.08 1.65 19.45 
Georgia 26,163 66 66,026 8.16 .02 18.42 
Idaho 2,548) 234 1,088 5.33 46 1.80 
Illinois 142,573 103,356 347,696 17.70 12.67 38.62 
Indiana 7,214 4,471 18,604 2.06 1.21 4.50 
Iowa 2,941 1,219 30,649 1.21 49 11.77 
Kansas 14,544 8,713 3,417 8.26 4.83 1.70 
Kentucky 6,221 2,929 9,751 2.22 1.06 3.29 
Louisiana 178,005¢») 148,233 199,277 69.92 57.99 69.10 
Maine 26,811 16,813 63,726 31.96 20.21 69.72 
Maryland 50,104°) 30,135 176,898 25.08 13.61 69.62 
Massachusetts 76,631») 54,216 409,382 17.54 12.06 83.55 
Michigan 15,493 19,356 345,612 2.79 3.30 50.44 
Minnesota 78,925 53,557 106,163 29.65 19.59 34.77 
Mississippi 78,441 44,105 75,713 35.49 21.37 34.68 
Missouri 84,710) 53,146 14,557 22.12 14.19 $.55 
Montana 12,004 9,004 34,888 23.17 17.52 56.82 
Nebraska 1,384 850 3,001 1.12 .68 2.23 
Nevada 587 -- 840 4.28 _ 4.08 
New Hampshire 16,389 10,721 27,037 34.07 21.70 51.30 
New Jersey 58,889 37,667 402,555 13.70 8.39 78.30 
New Mexico 26,707 20,647 25,681 53.20 36.80 33.88 
New York 517,595 384,784 469,878 39.81 28.72 30.85 
North Carolina 108,329 33,570 202,503 30.35 9.06 48.30 
North Dakota 4,027 6 8,551 6.91 01 13.77 
Ohio 6,432») 3,352(») 474,331 92 45 56.68 
Oklahoma 53,280 17,070 115,941 24.05 8.02 51.51 
Oregon 14,359 5,009 98,726 12.97 3.74 61.63 
Pennsylvania 168,964 89,307 930,635 17.41 9.05 87.33 
Rhode Island 23,946 20,517 49,396 32.01 26.65 60.46 
South Carolina 84,130 67,521 128,772 41.92 34.88 58.67 
South Dakota 22,898 18,236 3,431 38.88 31.01 5.22 
Tennessee 83,968 70,029 104,760 28.57 22.78 31.47 
Texas 17,786) 11,108) 89,817) 2.65 1.54 10.82 
Utah 2,590 293 1,095 4.50 46 1.49 
Vermont 6,204 2,236 4,350 18.09 6.54 11.54 
Virginia 19,258 6,032 27,496 6.34 1.88 7.75 
Washington 11,925 6,161 188,347 6.27 2.69 76.01 
West Virginia 74,115 62,236 242,874 40.48 34.08 125.39 
Wisconsin 5,403 3,731 5,419 Wad 1.18 1.54 
Wyoming 3,568(>) 2,901») 4,367) 14.22 11.42 14.27 

(a) Based on estimated population re- (») Fiscal year ending in preceding 
siding in the United States, excluding calendar year. 
armed forces overseas, as of July 1 of each 
calendar year. Source: Department of Commerce 
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Because of huge budgetary increases, the various 
states have sought new forms of taxation and have 
increased existing sales, property, alcoholic beverage, 
and other taxes. As of October 1955, 16 states assessed 
no corporation income tax and 32 other states plus the 
District of Columbia imposed a tax ranging from 1% 
to 8%. Because of differences in application of the in- 
come tax and the wide variation in regulations, it is 
difficult, if not completely misleading, to compare 





STATE AND LOCAL TAXES AS A PERCENT 
OF INCOME PAYMENTS: 1952-1953 


INCOME 


PAYMENTS  PERCEN? | 


IN PRIOR OF 


STATE LOCAL TOTAL CALENDAR TAXES 
TAXES TAXES TAXES YEAR OVER 
STATES ($ 000) ($ 000) $ 000 ($ MILLIONS) INCOME 
48 States $11,750,149 $12,686,955 $24,437,105 $253,589 09.63 
North Dakota * 69,162 49,938 119,100 734 = 16.22 
Louisiana 340,221 120,652 460,873 3,396 13.57 
New Mexico 96,271 27,714 123,985 965 12.84 
Florida 269,076 246,545 515,621 4,088 12.61 
Minnesota 274,256 282,717 556,975 4,505 12.36 
Wyoming 33,134 27,381 60,515 495 12.22 
Arizona 87,974 60,223 148,197 1,287 11.51 
Oklahoma 223,912 110,858 334,770 2,910 11.50 
Mississippi 124,177 79,383 203,560 1,778 11.44 
New Hampshire 32,948 60,801 93,749 823 11.39 
Colorado 128,398 135,314 263,712 2,316 11.38 
Nevada 20,336 25,737 46,073 405 11.37 
California 1,236,892 1,350,551 2,587,443 23,146 11.17 
Idaho 46,970 50,583 97,553 874 11.16 
Iowa 189,289 259,440 448,729 4,087 10.97 
Vermont 29,275 25,146 54,421 497 10.94 
Wiscensin 279,454 357,173 636,627 5,837 10.90 
South Carolina 175,840 77,049 252,895 2,341 10.80 
Washington 209,050 183,732 $81,782 4,466 10.78 
Maine 64,027 63,871 127,898 1,203 10.63 
New York 1,188,962 2,067,367 3,256,329 30,935 10.52 
Massachusetts 340,679 539,849 880,528 8,385 10.50 
Utah 57,783 53,731 111,514 1,069 10.43 
North Carolina 315,083 142,112 457,195 4,383 10.43 
Oregon 146,310 140,882 287,192 2,763 10.39 
Montana 49,190 53,856 103,046 1,003 10.27 
Georgia 234,909 169,383 404,292 3,998 10.11 
Michigan 649,241 539,418 1,188,659 12,172 09.76 
Kansas 153,708 171,067 324,775 3,400 09.55 
Arkansas 111,374 58,405 169,779 1,785 09.51 
Alabama 182,364 105,890 288,254 3.089 09.33 
Nebraska 74,215 125,523 199,738 2,147, 09.30 
Texas 536,532 544,733 1,081,265 11,887 09.09 
‘Tennessee 196,585 134,022 330,607 3.669 09.01 
Indiana 320,409 299,625 620,034 6,917 08.96 
New Jerscy 226,330 606,809 833,139 9,996 08.33 
Virginia 227,024 154,897 381,921 4,624 08.25 
Maryland 186,402 176,154 362,556 4.449 08.14 
Kentucky 149,521 119,869 269,390 3,311 08.13 
West Virginia 134,418 60,920 195,338 2,404 08.12 
Connccticut 156,208 183,728 339,936 4,375 07.76 
Ohio 534,587 640,674 1,175,261 15,378 07 64 
Pennsylvania 656,693 716,488 1,373,181 18,245 07.52 
Illinois 537,175 800,730 1,337,905 17,681 07.56 
Missouri 219,829 249,950 469,779 6,420 07.31 
Rhode Island 60,128 58,224 98,352 1,352 07.27 
Delaware 37,288 14,578 51,666 764 06.76 
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New Low Cost 
Elevating 
Stand... new- 
est’member of 
the popular 
LUXCOAine. 


1 Low Cost Elevating Stand 


*"Office Engineered” for quick, easy elevating 
—an important plus value in a new quality stand 
that is amazingly low priced. 


2 


SILENT STEEL 


*Solid steel top is undercoated 
*All parts fully cushioned 
*Soft Rubber Casters 


*Soft Rubber Feet iat 


A Complete Line of 
Stands, Steel Chairs and 
Stools and a DeLuxe Personal File. 


\ BADGER inc. 


KING AT FRONT ST. 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 


(Circle 155 for more information) 
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VEEDER-ROOT 


Any number of 

Countrol Systems, 

canbebased | 
on the 


VARY- 
TALLY 


Simple punched-card 
systems, based on 
Vary-Tally Multiple 
Unit Reset Counters, 
give complete and up-to- 
the-minute cost and stock-control information by types, 
colors, sizes, textures, grades, customers, or other classi- 
fications. Also keeps production geared more closely to 
demand. Let us show you how easy it is to develop 
a Vary-Tally system for your particular needs. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., Hartford 2, Conn. 


“The Name that Counts’’ 


(Circle 154 for more information) 







no more 
cold feet with 


Electro Mat 


Production line and office 
workers can now work 


in absolute comfort 


The new low priced ELECTRO MAT throws off 
a gentle warmth that keeps workers healthy, happy 
and comfortable. 14” x 21" portable foot warmer 
is safe and economical . . . consuming less power 
than a 75 Watt light bulb. It is made of high 
quality neoprene rubber. 


ptttention Employers 


Increase the efficiency of your employees and help 
prevent colds which cause absenteeism by equip- 
ping each employee with an Electro Mat. 


prevent 
colds 


IMPORTANT SAVING: If 6 or more Electro 

Mats ordered price is only $6.95 

Please send me: [J Electro Mat at $7.95 each. 

Enclosed is my check [] money order [J 
Mail check or (0 C.O.D. I am enclosing $1.00. Will pay 

money order today postman balance of $6.95 plus C.O.D. fee 


Only 


7.95 


Delivered 


Name 
Street Zone 
City State 

10 Day Money Back Guarantee 
INTERSTATE. RUBBER Propucts Corp., Dept. 142 
908 Avila St., Los Angeles 12, California 
12020 Lake Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 














Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


(Cirele 125 for more information) 




















simple tax rates. Some states employ a formula for the 
apportionment of income, some do not. Some states 
permit deduction of Federal income tax, some do 
not, etc. 

Property taxes, one of the oldest forms of taxation 
and still a principal source of revenue, are levied by 
every community. 

Variation appears in actual rates; in the ratio of 
assessment to actual value; in distinctions between 
real, personal, tangible and intangible property; in the 
existence of special taxes on corporate securities or on 
specified types of business; and in the exemptions 
allowed. These variations indicate the necessity of 
ascertaining liability to requirements of property 
taxing procedures. 

The general property tax rate is the total of all 
school, county, township and state levies assessed 
against the property. Since most property valuations 
for assessment purposes are made on a local level, 
municipal or county practices are very important when 
estimating the total property tax to which a new plant 
might be subject. 

With full realization that tax rates are not a measure 
of the type of service rendered by a municipality, data 
on the cities listed on page 58 in a chart prepared 
by the National Municipal League (National Munici- 
pal Review, January 1955), reveals sizable variations 
not only in tax rates but in local assessment practices 
that change the effective rate paid. Variations in ex- 





STATE BUSINESS TAXES 


FRANCHISE INCOME STOCK TRANS- SALES USE 

STATE TAX TAX FER TAX TAX TAX 
Alabama Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Arizona No Yes No Yes No 
Arkansas Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
California Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Colorado Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Connecticut Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Delaware Yes No No Yes No 
D. C. Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Florida Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Georgia Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Idaho Yes Yes No No No 
Illinois Yes No No Yes Nc 
Indiana No No No Yes No 
Iowa Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Kansas Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Kentucky Yes Yes No No No 
Louisiana Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Maine Yes No No Yes Yes 
Maryland Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Massachusetts Yes Yes Yes No No 
Michigan Yes No No Yes Yes 
Minnesota Yes Yes Yes No No 
Mississippi Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Missouri Yes Yes No Yes No 
Montana Yes Yes No No No 
Nebraska Yes No No No No 
Nevada No No No No No 
New Hampshire Yes No No No No 
New Jersey Yes No No No No 
New Mexico Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
New York Yes Yes Yes No No 
North Carolina Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
North Dakota No Yes No Yes Yes 
Ohio Yes No No Yes Yes 
Oklahoma Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Oregon Yes Yes No No No 
Pennsylvania Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Rhode Island Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
South Carolina Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
South Dakota No No No Yes Yes 
Tennessee Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Texas Yes No Yes No No 
Utah Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Vermont No Yes No Yes No 
Virginia Yes Yes Yes No No 
Washington Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
West Virginia Yes No No Yes Yes 
Wisconsin No Yes No No No 
Wyoming Yes No No Yes Yes 
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STATE CORPORATION INCOME TAX RATES 


DEDUCTIBILITY 
CORPORATION NET INCOME OF FEDERAL 
STATE TAX RATES INCOME TAX 
Alabama 3% Allowed 
Arizona Graduated from 1% on first $1,000 
to 5% on all above $7,000 Allowed 
Arkansas Graduated from 1° on first $3,000 
to 5% on all above $25,000 Not Allowed 
California! 1% Not Allowed 
Colorado® 5% Allowed 
Connecticu:® §% Not Allowed 
District of Columbia Ho Not Allowed 
Georgia 1°, Not Allowed 
Idaho! Graduated from 1.59, on first $1,000 
to 8° on all above $5,000 Allowed 
lowa 3% Allowed 
Kansas 2% Allowed 
Kentucky $1.59 Allowed 
Louisiana 1% Allowed 
Maryland® 1.5% Not Allowed 
Massachusetts’ 6.765°, Not Allowed 
Minnesota? 6% Allowed 
Mississippi* Graduated from 2° on first $5,000 
to 6% on all above $25,000 Not Allowed 
Missouri 2% Allowed 
Montana® 3% Allowed 
New Mexico 2% Allowed 
New York?!° 5.507 Not Allowed 
North Carolina 6° Not Allowed 
North Dakota Graduated from 3°, on first $3,000 
to 6% on all above $15,000 Allowed 
Oklahoma 4° Allowed 
Oregon"! 8% Not Allowed 
Pennsylvania Sy Not Allowed 
Rhode Island! 1% Not Allowed 
South Carolina!® 5% Not Allowed 
‘Tennessee'! 3.75% Not Allowed 
Utah? 4% Allowed 
Vermont" 5% Not Allowed 
Virginia 5% Not Allowed 
Wisconsin Graduated from 2° on first $1,000 
to 7% on all above $6,000 Allowed 


allowed a 
Minimun 


' California: Financial corporations other than banks are 
limited offset for personal property taxes and license fees. 
tax, $25. 

*Colorado: For the calendar yeai 
1955, the tax is reduced 20°% 

8 Connecticut: 334% for income years beginning in 1955 and 1956. 
Or, if tax yield is greater, 14 (1.9 for 1955 and 1956) mills per dollar 
of capital stock, surplus and indebtedness. Minimum tax $15 ($20 for 
1955 and 1956). 

* Idaho: Increased by 742%, for taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. Surtax expires December $1, 1956. 

®* Maryland: Domestic corporations are allowed credit for so much of 
their franchise taxes as are in excess of $25. 

® Massachusetts: All corporations pay additional tax on corporate ex 
cess. Domestic property holding and property dealing corporations, not 
less than 1/20 of 1°%% of gross receipts. 

7 Minnesota: A property and payroll credit is allowed against the 
tax equal to 10% of the average of the ratios of tangible property and 
payroll in the state, applicable to corporations. Minimum tax, $10. 

A surtax equal to 5% of the above rate and a tax of $5 per year are 
imposed for years beginning after 1948 and before 1959. An additional 
tax of 1% for two taxable years beginning Dec. 1, 1954. 

§ Mississippi: 14°% surtax from April 1, 1955, to June 30, 

® Montana: Minimum tax, $5. 

10 New York: Corporations are subject to a 542% tax on net income 
or a tax on three alternative bases, whichever produces the greatest tax. 

11 Oregon: Utilities, 49%. Mercantile, manufacturing and_ business 
corporations and utilities are allowed a personal property tax credit up 
to 50% of the excise tax. Minimum tax, $10. 

12 Rhode Island: 5% of net income from 1951 through 1955. Or 40¢ 
on each $100 of corporate excess if tax yield is greater. 

13 South Carolina: For corporations, not less than 3% of the entire 
net income plus salaries and other compensation to elective and ap- 
pointive officers and to any stockholder owning in excess of 5°% of the 
issued capital stock, after deducting $6,000 and any deficit for the year. 

14 Tennessee: Insurance companies are entitled to credits for gross 
premiums taxes paid. Fees paid by state banks for the use of the State 
Banking Department are credited. Corporations are also subject to the 
tax on dividends and interest. 

16 Utah: Corporations are subject to the 4% tax or a tax of not less 
than 1/20 of 1% of the fair value of tangible property in the state, 
whichever is greater, but in no case less than $10. 

16 Vermont: Subject to reduction if there is sufficient surplus in the 
general fund, Minimum tax, $25. 


1955 and fiscal years beginning in 


1956. 


Source: Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
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How many times today have 
you tried to locate a member 
of your staff in a hurry? 
Everyone in your organ- 
ization is within 5 seconds 








of your desk when you have 
a Stromberg-Carlson com- 
munications system. 

The instant contact pro- 
vided by voice paging means 
greater efficiency, because 
you get the answers you 
want when you want them. 

It means substantial re- 





ductions in personnel ex- 
pense, because no one need 
be sent on time-consuming, 
money-wasting “manhunts.” 

It means improved cus- 
tomer relations, because you 
get quick answers to their 
questions from the right 
people on your staff. 

All-call alarm provides 
voice facilities for immediate 
warning and instructions in 
an emergency. 

All this can be yours at 
no capital expense. Through 








our unique lease arrange- 
ment you may have anything 
from a simple telephone in- 
tercom to a complete public 
address, paging and music 
distribution system. 


“There is nothing finer 
than a Stromberg-Carlson” 





cs Mail this coupon today for a FREE SURVEY of your needs. 


rc 
| STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
1703 UNIVERSITY AVE. ¢ ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


| 
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| 
| 
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(Cire le 145 for more information) 
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INQUIRIES INVITED 


Can we help you—or your firm—print or publish, 
write or edit, any of the following: 





HOUSE MAGAZINES 
ASSOCIATION OR CONVENTION 
NEWSPAPERS 
ANNUAL REPORTS 
COMPANY HISTORIES 
BOOKS OF PROCEEDINGS 


Management Publishing Corporation, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Management Magazines, Inc. 
(publishers of Management Methods) is now staffed 
to assist companies or individuals with problems re- 
quiring a high degree of professional publishing 
skill. The full editorial and technical resources of 
our parent company are available on a service fee 
or participation basis. 

For more information, phone or write: 
RICHARD R. CONARROE 
Executive Editor 


MANAGEMENT PUBLISHING CORP. 
22 West Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
Phone GR. 8-7330 





(Circle 170 for more information) 





SERVICE 


FOR COMPANY 
PUBLICATIONS 


SERVICE 


. . THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for company pub- 
lication directors and editors, can help make your 
publication more effective in presenting the man- 
agement viewpoint. 

SERVICE provides, for use in your publication, 
editorials on industrial and economic problems 
. illustrated back-cover “capsule economics” 
... cover drawings ... cartoons of plant and 
office life . brief articles on the American 
business scene. 
Reviews and reproductions of outstanding ar- 
ticles from leading company publications keep 
you up-to-date on ways of telling the company 
story—open up new ideas and approaches. 


SERVICE 


. . . for Company Publications is published by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Subscription, $12 a year. Write 
for free copy. 





(Circle 169 for more information) 
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Municipal Assessments 


REPORTED RATIO 


TOTAL ACTUAL OF ASSESSED ADJUSTED 

TAX RATE AS VALUE TO TAX RATE 

LEVIED PER CURRENT ON 100% 

1950 $1000 ASSESSED MARKETVALUE BASIS OF 

city POPULATION VALUATION (PER CENT) ASSESSMENT 

Atlanta, Ga, 331,314 $47.75 28 $13.37 
Newark, N. J. 438,776 85.50 56 47.88 
Buffalo, N. Y. 580,132 46.64 60 27.98 
Milwaukee, Wis. 637,392 49.85 52 25.92 
San Francisco, Calif, 775,357 68.50 50 34.25 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1,970,358 67.40 50 33.70 
Houston, Tex. 596,163 53.00 77 40.81 
Baltimore, Md. 949,708 28.77 65 18.70 
Cleveland, Ohio 914,808 31.30 50 15.65 
Seattle, Wash. 467,591 52.51 24 12.60 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 676,806 44.09 53 23.37 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2,071,605 30.25 61 18.45 
Washington, D. C. 802,178 21.64 75 16.23 
Cincinnati, Ohio 503,998 27.80 50 13.90 
Kansas City, Mo. 456,622 41.80 30 12.54 
Worcester, Mass. 203,486 52.00 70 36.40 
Jacksonville, Fla. 204,517 50.58 50 25.29 





emption of homesteads also affect taxes paid on resi- 
dential property. 

The impact of specialized state and local taxation 
must be carefully analyzed by the investigator seeking 
a new plant location. Manufacturers, for example, who 
move a large volume of freight via motor carrier will 
be affected, to a varying degree, by the gasoline 
taxes. m/m 
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Union Strike Votes—Current Practice 
and Proposed Controls 


Should the government conduct secret ballot strike 
votes? Legislation to provide this action has been re- 
peatedly advocated by President Eisenhower. How- 
ever, this extensive study concludes the president's 
claim that the proposed legislation will make union 
strike votes more democratic is fallacious, and in fact 
this control would limit free democratic union action. 
Surprisingly, the study reveals evidence contrary to 
the union detractors oft repeated claim that strike 
votes are far often less than fair. Among the more im- 
portant conclusions are “Most local unions require 
that strikes be authorized by a majority vote of the 
membership in a secret hall of election” and, “the 
prevalence of secret strike votes in American unions 
is understated.” 

HERBERT S. PARNES, Associate Professor of Economics, 
Ohio State University, Industrial Relations Section, 
Department of Economics and Sociology, Princeton 
University. 141 Pages. $3.00. 
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Os ONG: 


WEATHER CLEAR, TRACK FAST Clear visibility when M & V 


carbons make the copies; fast, accurate tracking when M & V ribbons print 
the type @ Seventy five years of know-how plus a watchful eye every step of 
the way produce SILK SPUN, M & M, TAGGER, and PLENTY COPY matchless carbon 


papers and their matching typewriter ribbons @ Speak to your stationer. Order the 





M & V carbon and ribbon made to do your job. Call him today, or write to: 


MITTAG & VOLGER, INC. PARK RIDGE, N. J. © TELEPHONE: PARK RIOGE 6-0001 


(Circle 130 for more information) 
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Report from a silk-screen user: 





“We cut costs 50%, increased output 25% 


with Du Pont Screen Process Film!“’ 


If silk-screen printing enters into any phase 
of your business, it will pay you to inves- 
tigate Du Pont Screen Process Film. This 
film gives photographic accuracy in repro- 
ducing art work, signs — even instrument 
dials where close tolerance is essential. It 
offers you substantial savings in time and 
labor as well. 

Take the case of Grote Manufacturing 
Company’s Grotelite Division, a leading 
producer of highway safety signs. They 
switched their screen printing operation 
from hand cutting of stencils to the photo- 
graphic process using Screen Process Film. 
Here’s what Plant Manager Paul G. Scully 
says: “DuPont Screen Process Film im- 
mediately eliminated costly layouts, use of 
dies and hand cutting. It improved our 
product, too, at the same time. We cut the 
cost of our operation in half and increased 
production a full 25%! 

“The film rewards us with 100% defi- 
nition and is very easy to handle. We take 
a negative, reverse it for the positive and 
enlarge directly from the film. Elapsed 
time: less than a half hour. Formerly it 
took two hours! And because the silk is re- 
usable, we can save up to $10 per screen.” 














Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me more information on Du Pont Screen Process Film. 


Du Pont 
DU PONT N-2420-17 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS saci 
Firm 
GU POND ei 
“EG.U.§. Par. OFF Street 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER , 
LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY City 


Du Pont Screen Process Film is easy to 
use. First, the film is exposed either by 
projection, in a camera, or by contact. 
Next, the film is processed, and its vinyl 
backing is stripped dry. The stencil is now 
ready for printing—approximately twenty- 
four minutes after film exposure! Why not 
get all the facts about this time- and cost- 
saving method of screen printing? Just 
mail coupon for full details. 





AFTER EASY PROCESSING, Du Pont Screen Process 
Film is ready to be attached to a silk screen. 
Vinyl backing is stripped dry...no solvents needed 

. and the finished stencil is ready for printing. 


(Circle 173 for more information) 
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_ thought starters 


Thought Starters deal with “practical 
solutions to administrative problems.” 
The Editor invites contributions— 
which are paid for at our normal 
Space rates. 


LABOR 


Forum technique seeks 
jobs for older women 


A new program is designed to help 


»| older women qualify for jobs and 


to meet labor needs of employers. 

The project is an Earning Oppor- 
tunities Forum, a one-day meeting 
which brings together older women 
who need jobs, employers who are 
seeking workers, and community 
agencies that feel that their “ma- 
ture citizens” have definite places 
in the economic world. 

According to Alice K. Leopold, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 
for Women’s Affairs, this approach 
is unique in that it affords employ- 
ers an Opportunity to present their 
personnel requirements to the com- 
munity. It also permits an open and 
objective evaluation of the needs 
and potentialities of older women 
job seekers, and at the same time, 
contributes to the economic well- 
being of the community. 

Test projects of the Earning Op- 
portunities Forum were held in 
Baltimore and Boston earlier this 
year. Their success prompted sev- 
eral other communities to ask for 
assistance in this connection. 


EDUCATION 


How to get more technic‘ans: 


|| train teachers on the job 


One way to relieve the shortage 


of technically trained men and 


women in industry is to make 
careers in science more attractive 
to high school students. A partial 
solution to this problem was 
achieved this summer when two 
high school science teachers joined 
Armstrong Cork Co. for eight 
weeks of research work. 

Both men carried out specific 
research tasks suited to their spe- 
cialties. One was drawn into the 
acoustics research program, the 
other investigated the preparation 
of print paint resins used in floor 
covering in the Chemistry Division. 

The teachers found that this type 
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She saves half the time... 


OWalionals adding machine... 







Live keyboard* with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 





Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor! So you 
can now forget the motor bar! No more 
hack-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. Think of the time and 
effort this saves. 

Keyboard is instantly adjustable to 
each operator’s touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 
do their work faster—with up to 50% 


less effort. New operating advantages, 
quietness, beauty. 

“Live” KeyBoarp with Adjustable 
Key-touch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
\dding Machine: 


Signal . . 


\utomatic Clear 
. Subtractions in red... 
Automatic Credit Balance in red... 
\utomatic space-up of tape when total 
prints . Large Answer Dials . . 
Easy-touch Key Action... Full-Visible 
Keyboard with Automatic Ciphers .. 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or National dealer. 


ATRAOE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Sational 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 

ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. | 

MODERN CLASSIC 5912 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
CARBON PAPER l Rush free—'‘Carbon Paper Facts.” l 
by Mints 7 

| Address 7 

| City. Zone State | 
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i 
Boy. 


From the new smudge-proof carbon coat- 
ing to the new shock-proof back, modern 
Classic Carbon Paper is engineered to 
meet the more demanding require- 
ments of modern typewriters. 


With either electric typewriters or re- 
cent manual machines, modern Classic 
Carbon Paper produces a new sharpness 
of write and uniformity of appearance— 
truly the ultimate in carbon copies. 
The scientifically formulated carbon 
coating is deep dyed to form a perma- 
nent bond with the paper stock fibers. 
The carbon is transferred on/y by impact 
of the type face to produce permanent, 
smudge-proof characters. Micro-blended 
for absolute smoothness, this new 
coating assures complete uniformity of 
upper and lower case characters. 


COMPLETELY NEW! 









The shock- proof back softens the jarring 
action of high-speed electric typing— 
the cause of unevenness produced by 
ordinary carbons. Only the exact 
amount of carbon necessary to create 
a sharp, full-bodied image is released. 
For carbon copies that you'd be proud 
to send to anyone, specify Modern 
Classic—the carbon paper designed for 
modern typewriters. Columbia Ribbon 
and Carbon Manufacturing Co., Glen 
Cove, N. Y. 


7 





FREE GUIDE! For your free copy of our 
new “Carbon Paper Facts’’ type make and 
model of your typewriter and the number of 
carbon copies normally required on your 
company letterhead and mail with coupon. 
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of industry-education cooperation 
permitted them to become more 
tamiliar with the problems faced in 
industry, and with the means taken 
to solve those problems. As an off- 
shoot, they are better acquainted 
with industrial applications of the 
sciences they teach. 

Armstrong believes that this sort 
of program pays off for companies 
too. It gives teachers an idea of 
What industry expects of —tech- 
nicians, who often enter work in 
industrial laboratories immediately 
after graduation from high school. 
This leads to more practical train- 
ing of the pupils in their science 
classrooms, Also, it tends to stimu- 
late interest in the sciences by mak- 
ing research work seem closer to 
the students, since their teachers 
have been directly involved. 

Armstrong will continue hiring 
high school teachers for summer 
work as part of its broad program 
of industry-education cooperation. 
Included in the activities are visits 
to the company’s facilities by sec- 
ondary school students each spring; 
periodic college professor visita- 
tions; cooperation with a number 
of technical societies whose mem- 
bership include students and 
teachers; and the company’s partici- 
pation in a program sponsored by 
the Manufacturers Association of 
Lancaster, and held in the company 
auditorium, for area students inter- 
ested in science and engineering. 


EXECUTIVE LITERATURE 


New publications 
listed by A.M.A. 


The 1956-57 edition of the Amer- 
ican Management  Association’s 
Management Bookshelf, a complete 
catalogue of the association’s pub- 
lications, is now available to busi- 
nessmen. The 44-page booklet con- 
tains the titles of more than 300 
new publications plus a listing of 
several hundred out-of-date titles 
still available on a borrowing basis. 

The publications deal with every 
conceivable phase of management 
operations, and range in construc- 
tion from major research and spe- 
cial reports to individual papers of 
the several continuing series pub- 
lished by A.M.A. Also listed are 
special films and filmstrips. 

For a free copy of the Management 
Bookshelf, circle number 193 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO BUSINESS ROUTINES — NO. 14 IN A SERIES 


More than a 


million credit checks 


a month. 


but filing 


them this way, 
is a snap 















General Petroleum Corporation—the Socony-Mobil affiliate in the far west—cuts billing costs 
approximately 50% by photographing credit checks in a Recordak Microfilmer 


In one minute the girl at the Recordak Microfilmer can 
file more than 300 credit checks on film. 

This fast, low-cost operation allows many short cuts. 
Some, no doubt, might well be applied to your own routines. 


Cuts paper work. Photographing the original Mobil credit 
checks eliminates the need for the carbon copies formerly 
kept as the office record. (The originals, as before, are 
returned to the customer with his bill.) 

Handling only one paper record for every purchase— 
instead of two—saves time all along the line. For example, 
four days a month were formerly spent cleaning out drawers 
and labeling storage boxes. 

Turns file space into office space. A year’s supply of 





Gentlemen: Please send free copy of 


“SHORT CUTS THAT 
SAVE MILLIONS” 
This valuable free booklet Name 


credit checks—on Recordak Microfilm—are now filed at 
the finger tips in four file drawers instead of in 1800 large 
boxes. A space saving of at least 98%. 


Eliminates “can’t find’s.” Now, when customers ask to 
see past records . . . they can be located in a matter of 
minutes, and viewed—or duplicated—in a Recordak Film 
Reader. Since the adoption of Recordak Microfilming there 
hasn’t been a single case of a ticket not being easily found. 


Permits centralized accounting. Branch offices now 
forward credit checks to home office where dual microfilm 
copies are made simultaneously—one set for branch. Despite 
a three times’ increase in ticket volume in recent years same 
staff easily handles the job! **Recordak”’ is a trademark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business routines 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


**Short Cuts That Save Millions”’ 


F-12 


Position 





shows how Recordak Micro- 


filming is cutting costsfor over Company 








100 different types of business 


. thousands of concerns. Street 


City State 
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PROFILE OF A NEW KIND OF MANAGER: 
(Continued from page 25) 


Committee is to build our men. 


Q. How often do these commit- 
tees meet? 

A. Once a week. Every Monday. 
The policy group meets first thing 
in the morning, at eight o'clock. 
rhe operating group gets together 
Monday afternoon. 


Do you actually get 
. decisions during these 
“w committee meetings? 


A. I have my most interesting 
arguments with people from other 
companies when they say that a 
committee never decides anything. 
I just stand up and tell them they 
are wrong—that our committees do 
and they do it all the time. Now, 
if you want to start to get highly 
technical, sure you will find that 
there is some one person who has 
the authority. 

For exampl!e, in our Management 
Committee I have the ultimate au- 
thority. But I just don’t get up on 


my feet and use it. Why should 1? 
These other men know more about 
their phases of the business than | 
do. They ought to; it’s their job, 
not mine. 


Q. Some people feel that a lot of 
time is wasted in committee meet- 
ings... 
A. If you have a good organiza- 
tion, you don't find people wasting 
time worrying about the limits of 
their authority, protocol and things 
like that. The point is that you've 
got to get people working together. 
The committee represents team- 
work. It’s there as a backstop, and 
for settling disputes and so on. 
Q. Do you usually find that you 
have a unanimous decision? 
A. No. You often do, but that 
doesn’t mean that you usually do. 
As a matter of fact, I think this is 
one of the advantages of this so- 
called committee approach: we sit 
down and have some terrific battles. 
There is hardly a real vital sub- 
ject that you don’t get battles on. 
But look at it this way: by one man 
putting up a strong fight, it makes 





the other men really stop and think. 
I change my mind all the time. 


There’s another thing. When 
everyone makes himself clear and 
finally gets what he has to say off 
his chest, often a guy like Dudley 
Scholten (vice president sales) will 
say, “Well, you fellows know how | 
feel about it, but in the last analysis 
this should actually be an operating 
decision.” So finally we decide that 
the operating men should make 
the decision after all. 

Or it might work this way. We'll 
hear Joe Detweiler (vice president 
and treasurer) say, “Well, look, | 
don’t agree with this but it’s a sales 
decision and Dudley is the guy 
who has got to live with it, so let’s 
go ahead and do it his way.” 

It is damn seldom that I have to 
use the prerogative of my office 
and announce that such and such 
is the way something is going to 
be done. 


Q. Do you find that a cross-current 
of thinking is the major advantage 
of the committee approach to mak- 
ing policy decisions? 


PTTTTITT rrr 


HOW ARGUS USES OPERATIONS RESEARCH IN MAKE-OR-BUY 


Last year Argus played host to the Systems and 
Procedures Association during its International 
Systems Meeting. In their offices and plant, the 
Argus staff conducted a seminar to show how opera- 
tions research is used within the company. Follow- 
ing are excerpts from an informal talk by one of 
the Argus staffers, John Shattuck, production plan- 
ner and chairman of the Purchase-Make Committee. 

Out of an operations research project came our pur- 
chase-make procedure: a decision rule. It is the means by 
which we are guided in deciding whether to make a part 
ourselves or buy it from outside vendors. 

The camera business is seasonal, yet Argus maintains a 
stable employment level. One of the factors contributing to 
stability of employment is our use of the purchase-make 
option. We maintain limited manufacturing capacity, farm- 
ing out operations at peak sales periods, recalling them at 
lower periods. 

The objective of purchase-make decisions is to maxi- 
mize profits. We do this through a comparison of costs of 
both options, thus arriving at a profit advantage for one 
option over the other. Maximum profit is realized by 
simply scheduling parts to our facilities in order of profit 
advantage. 

The cost standards assigned have been developed from 
a direct cost analysis. Operations research was used as the 
means of reaching these cost standards. To the purchase 


price is added the other internal and external costs. The 
direct labor and material costs of making a part bear only 
the burden that pertains to making the part. This is an im- 
portant refinement of conventional cost accounting proce- 
dures. 

The Purchase-Make Committee at Argus consists of seven 
people. In addition to the chairman, there are represen‘a- 
tives from Purchasing, Standards, Quality Control, En- 
gineering, Cost Accounting, and the Mechanical Manufac- 
turing Divisions. 

The Planning Department prepares the cost comparisons 
and distributes them to committee members. Periodically, 
the-committee meets to review the parts on which a deci- 
sion is to be made. Typical decisions are these from an 
actual meeting: 

20473, Pin. A lower purchase quote cuts profit ad- 
vantage from plus $5.05 to plus $1.94. As this 
part will be obsolete in the near future we will 
purchase the remaining quantity needed. 

20146, Reset Cam Gear. A 65% reduction in minutes 
for broaching changes profit advantage from 
minus $3.57 to plus $4.03. This part should be 
made at Argus. Tools are on order. 

76158, Flash Cap. We compared the complete purchase 
cost including paint to processing the part at 
Argus and came out with a minus $36.43 profit 
advantage. This will remain a purchased item. 
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A. You get the most absolute co- 
ordination through the committee 
approach, of course. In other 
words, not only are two minds bet- 
ter than one, but the cross-play of 
two minds is better than a_ single 
mind working out a problem. Very 
often you will find that when some- 
thing is bothering you and you get 
a chance to talk to someone about 
it, even if they don’t make a con- 
tribution to your problem or solu- 
tion, the other person helps you 
clarify your own thinking. — 


Actually, what you are 
doing through 

* your Management 
Committee is to have all 
of your top men work 
together to fill the 
function of general 
manager of the 
business. 


ww 


A. That is absolutely right. And 
that’s what I meant when I said a 
company like ours can build gen- 
eral managers like no big business 
can. 

The best way I can draw a paral- 
lel is to say that we, in a very 
small way, are like Du Pont. Du 
Pont is one of the finest run com- 
panies in the country. 


Now, Du Pont has an executive 
committee that does nothing but 
“exec.” This committee includes the 
president and it consists of men 
who have been very often special- 
ists in specific fields of business. 
One man has come up through 
marketing, another through opera- 
tions. But they no longer have any 
line responsibility of any kind. Now 
they have time to think. 


Under the Executive Committee, 
Du Pont has 10 operating depart- 
ments. The head of each of these 
departments is like the president in 
any other large corporation. But 
from time to time the head of each 
department goes before the Execu- 
tive Committee for a review. For 
example, the head of the Photo 
Products Department, John Clark, 
will take along his key people and 
appear before the committee with 
all his plans, budgets, accomplish- 
ments, and long-range goals. The 
Executive Committee sits in judg- 
ment. 
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"It's seldom 
that I must 

use the pre- 
rogatives of 


my office." 


One thing that the committee 
does is to make thoroughly certain 
that the Photo Products Depart- 
ment has a real manager heading 
it—and that the manager has a 
number two man who is able to 
step in and take over. Every top 
manager in Du Pont has got to 
have a number two man. 

The head of the department is 
often called upon to be away from 
the office, and someone has to run 
the department while he is away. 
It’s the acid test. 

And not only that, it gives the 
manager a sense of perspective. He 
discovers that the company can 
actually run without him. He gets 
away and forgets the business. I 
think it is terrific. If there were 
only some way to do the same 
thing in a small business like ours, 
I'd be in favor. 

Getting back to Du Pont’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee, what I am try- 
ing to say is that the members have 
no obligations, nothing to clutter 
up their minds. They sit in broad 
perspective judgment of the plan- 
ning of Du Pont. 

Now, bringing that down to 
Argus, I choose to think that we 
do about the same thing except 
that because we are small we can't 
afford to have our men completely 
unfettered. Our top managers actu- 
ally have two jobs. They sit as the 
Management Committee, function- 
ing together as the general man- 
ager of the business, solving all the 
problems regardless of the area. 
And they really do—no fooling 





about it. These guys run the busi- 
ness. But they also have to run 
their departments, unfortunately. 


Mr. Lewis, you have 
€ set up a system of 
fe “checks and balances”’ 
within your 
organization. Would 
you explain this system? 


A. This is something you seldom 
if ever hear anything about. I am a 
believer in clean organization as a 
principle. But I am not a slave to 
it. Certainly, you must have clean 
lines of authority, but it is surpris- 
ing how these lines are influenced 
and shaped by powerful individ- 
uals within an organization. 

Take government, for example. 
George Humphrey is the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but he can go far 
beyond the normal influence of his 
office because of the type of man 
he is and the respect he has won 
for his ability. The next Secretary 
of the Treasury may be just a quiet, 
workmanlike man who has no par- 
ticular influence whatever. 

Apply this to a company and you 
get the same thing. The chief en- 
gineer, for example, may be just a 
quiet sort of person who works 
strictly in engineering. But you 
come into our company and you'll 
find the chief engineer is the sec- 
ond highest paid man in the organ- 
ization. His influence goes far be 
yond engineering. 

You'll find one company where 








the financial vice president is strict- 
ly a financial man, while in another 
company he is the most influential 
individual outside of the president. 

Whenever I’m _ talking about 
checks and balances, what I mean 
is that you have to know your 
people. Once you have sound 
methods and procedures set up, 
and then once you know you have 
certain strong people in certain 
jobs, you are never seriously con- 
cerned with what is going on. But 
before you can have this confi- 
dence, you must know your people— 
know their strengths and_ their 
weaknesses. 

Let me try to give you an ex- 
ample. If such and such a unit in 
Argus is not doing its job, I know 
that there is some other person or 
group that, one way or another, is 
going to see that the situation is 
straightened out. Why? Because I 
know we have the inner strength 
to correct the situation. 

Let’s take quality control. In our 
company, we have a man in this 
function who is an aggressive guy. 
I know that I can always depend 
on him never to drop the ball. Fur- 
thermore, I know that if he should 
get out of line, he is going to be 
caught, hemmed in or confined by, 
say, sales, which will trip him up if 
he goes too far in one direction. And 
if he goes too far in another direc- 
tion, engineering will catch him. 

That to me is checks and _ bal- 
ances. 


Q. Do you mean that you have 
some people strategically placed 
throughout the organization with 
this checks and balances idea in 
mind? Or does it just happen that 
way? 


A. Ina sense, I have the thought 
in mind. It isn’t an easy thing to 
describe. Personalities—the inter- 
play of personalities—and the 
power of individuals—individuals 
within their own frameworks and 
even beyond their own frameworks 
—these are things you find very 


Jiversification is 


difficult to put into black and white. 
That’s why you never hear any- 
thing about it. 

Look at it this way. Suppose I 
had to create a new chief engineer 
to replace this one we've got who 
is a top flight guy. Suppose there 
were a couple of powerful, domi- 
neering men in other departments 
who I felt would make it tough for 
the man I had as a replacement. 
That would make such a man a 
poor bet for the job, and I'd be in 
error if I didn’t give this thought 
consideration. On the other hand, 
suppose I had a man who wasn't 
really a stem winder but I knew 
that the people in sales, purchasing 
and so on would operate with this 
guy. Well, then, that would be an 
entirely different situation. 

My feeling is that an executive— 
and particularly a chief executive 
—simply isn’t doing his job unless 
he is thinking of these things all 
the time. You've just got to know 
your people. 


Would you say that 
— knowing your people is 
<S ° the top executive's 
biggest job? 


A. In a sense, yes. Mostly what 
makes a management successful is 
the climate it is able to develop 
within its company. This to my 
way of thinking is the most im- 
portant function of management. 
If the people at the operating levels 
know that you want them to do it, 
they ll go ahead and develop their 
abilities to the fullest extent. 

For example, in our company 
specifically, we make certain that 
no one is held back. We try to en- 
courage our people to take an 
active part in the crusade—if we 
can call it that—now underway in 
the area of modern scientific man- 
agement. We particularly encour- 
age our people to take part in the 
programs of the American Man- 
agement Association and other sim- 
ilar organizations—both as partici- 
pants and as speakers. 

We have found that whether one 
of our people goes to a conference 
to listen and learn, or to serve as 
a speaker, either way it is the same 
thing. Whenever I am speaking be- 





certainly no panacea. The most 


fore one of these groups | often tell 
the people that the reason that I 
am willing to do it is that it keeps 
me alive. I get up there before a 
group and find myself preaching a 
gospel and I begin to think—Say, 
this sounds pretty good! As you 
know, the easiest thing in the world 
is to get so busy that you forget tu 
do the things you know you should 
be doing. I go to these things and 
take part in them and keep repeat- 
ing the simple truths—because it 
is the simple things that really cut 
the mustard. You’ve got to bang it 
home—particularly in your own 
company because that’s a big part 
of the job of providing the right 
climate for your organization. 


In 1949, Mr. Lewis, 
C Argus was having some 
< * troubles and you were 
called in to take over as 
chief executive. Would 
you explain what the 
problems were at 
that time and describe 
some of the specific 
things you have done 
since then fo strengthen 
the company? 


A. The situation was that Argus 
had bought a couple of small busi- 
nesses in Minnesota that were mak- 
ing small appliances like clocks. 
fans, ballpoint pens and what not. 
I believe they intended to eventu- 
ally put photographic equipment 
in these plants, but they hoped to 
keep the appliance businesses going 
as long as sales held up. The fact of 
the matter was that the bloom was 
already off the rose. It was several 
years after the war and the big 
names had begun to take over the 
small appliances business. Thus, 
Argus had a bear by the tail; be- 
cause this company had no name 
in that field, it began to lose 
money. 


Q. They lost about a million dol- 
lars, didn’t they? 

A. That's right. It’s important to 
remember, though, that through- 
out this period the photographic 
end of the business remained 
healthy and strong. 
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important thing is to do a good job with what you've got..." 


Q. A bank had put up the capital 
for the new acquisitions in Min- 
nesota. Didn’t the Argus manage- 
ment eventually lose control of the 
business to this bank? 


A. Ima sense they did. There was 
a proxy fight and an annual meet- 
ing that lasted three days and three 
nights. Finally a group of local 
people—business leaders—got _ to- 
gether and won control. 


Q. And that was when you were 
hired? 

A. That’s right. 

Q. In other words, Mr. Lewis, 
despite the trend of diversification 
that is taking place today, diversi- 
fication is not necessarily a pana- 
cea for every company .. . 

A. A lot of people have taken a 
beating from diversification. The 
most important thing from my 
point of view is to do a good job 
with what you've got. Now, at 
Argus, we have recently been get- 
ting diversification within photog- 
raphy itself. We're in the light 
meter and viewer business, for ex- 
ample. And our connection with 
Sylvania will give us even greater 
opportunities for diversification 
within our field. We hope to even- 
tually cover the waterfront. 

But my philosophy has always 
been this: Whatever you are going 
to be in, be as big and as important 
and as effective as the giant. And 
incidentally, that is the philosophy 
of Sylvania too, which is another 
reason why our new connection 
with them will work well. It’s one 
of the secrets of business that if 
you are going to try to just mess 
around with a lot of things and not 
be effective in any of them, it is 
going to be a really rough deal for 
vou. No, diversification in itself is 
certainly no panacea. 


QC Getting back to when 
7 « you first joined Argus, 
‘~~ in 1949 after the 
change in control, what 
specific actions did 
you take to help the 
company overcome 
the problems it 
had experienced? 
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A. Actually, what I've tried to do 
is just these things we’ve been talk- 
ing about. That’s all. Practically all 
of the talent was here when I came. 
We didn’t bring in very many 
people. Joe Detweiler was the only 
man who came with me from the 
outside at that time. Both of us 
were with Sanderson & Porter. 


Q. The people who are now the 
heads of departments—they were 
already here, but probably not in 
positions of such authority, is not 
right? 


A. That is right. Nobody had any 
authority under the old regime, be- 
cause the company wasn’t run that 
way. 

Q. Was it what you would call a 
one-man management? 


A. To a large degree. Authority 
was never passed along. For ex- 
ample, one of the first big moves 
we had to make was with regard to 
the sales manager, who was about 
to retire. All through his career he 
had been an outstanding salesman 
himself but he had not developed 
a capable man under him to even- 
tually take his place. 

What could we do? He hadn't 
brought a man along to take over 
the job. It became a question of 
getting someone from outside, or 
picking someone inside from some 
other calling. Dudley Scholten was 
the secretary of the corporation 
then, a lawyer by profession. But 
Dudley knew Argus and we de- 
cided we would rather take a gam- 
ble to see whether he became a real 
sales manager, rather than to go out 
and gamble on getting the right 
man from the outside. Of course. 
what has happened is that Dudley 
has made a terrific sales manager. 
What he did—and this is something 
[ want to emphasize—is manage 
the sales department and let the 
other people be the salesmen. He 
had all-round ability and enough 
open-mindedness to find out how 
to get things done—how to learn 
his new job and get the greatest 
amount of support from his men. 

Another time we had our fac- 
tory manager’s job to fill. We took 
our director of industrial relations, 
who is a young man, and we just 
plunged him into it. This man, in 





industrial relations, had been ex- 
posed to production problems and 
he had a natural aptitude for me- 
chanical things—he understood ma- 
chines. But he had never studied 
engineering in his life, and never 
worked in a factory in his life. But 
he has also done a tremendous job. 

I say this: give me the man and 
you can have the experience. Of 
course, if you can have both, fine. 
But if it’s a choice between the 
man and the experience, I'll take 


the man every time. 
What are the major 


— characteristics that you 
x 


~~ * have in mind when 
you say, “Give me the 
man and you can have 
the experience’’? 


A. That is the 64 dollar question. 
There have been a lot of surveys 
and studies on what are the quali- 
ties of the top executive, the leader. 
I agree with most of the ones that 
you see. You have got to have the 
usual. Intelligence. | Curiosity. 
Drive is an important thing—the 
willingness to devote yourself to a 
job. When Larry Appley (president 
of American Management Asso- 
ciation) and Don Mitchell spoke to 
our supervisory group here at our 
plant one night, they both em- 
phasized one thing that I have al- 
ways emphasized: if a man wants 
to climb up the ladder he has got 
to pay for it. 


Q. He must want to do that more 
than anything else? 


A. He has got to travel, for one 
thing, and that raises havoc with 


“Mostly what makes a management 
successful is the climate you develop.” 













ea 


home life. If a man doesn't really 
want to do it, he should stay out of 
that area. 


Q. Do you believe that there is 
any kind of special management 
talent? Is it something that you 
either have or don’t have. . . 

A. Oh, it is simply an understand- 
ing of people, and how to deal with 
people Who was it? Charley 
Schwaab made the statement—or I 
guess it was Henry Ford who made 
the statement that the quality for 
which they would pay the greatest 
premium is the ability to deal with 
people. 


Q. Well, what is this ability to 
deal with people? 


A. The only way I can answer 
that is to say that it is providing the 
proper climate, getting people to 
do their jobs, sticking by them, sup- 
porting and fighting for them, en- 
couragement, making them do the 
work. 

If I may quote Larry Appley 
again, one of his gems is his brief 
definition of management. He says 
that management is simply a ques- 


tion of getting things done through 
people. And that is exactly what it 
is. When you have the ability to 
get people to do things, then you 
have the ability to help people 
broaden themselves. 

There are a lot of people, you 
know, who have abilities and don’t 
realize it. I am a strong believer 
that you can almost pick people oft 
the streets and find potentials in 
them that are far and away from 
anything they believe they possess. 
Even mediocre people, if you push 
them into it, can strengthen them- 
selves enough to handle responsi- 
bility—provided, of course, that 
they are given the right procedures 
znd management tools to work with, 
as well as a sound framework of 
management policies. 


One of the policies that 
you have put forward 
“Se at Argus is thata 
good deal of emphasis 
should be placed on 
merchandising, is 
it not? 





A. I think that is true. Substan- 
tial success in merchandising can 
give you more than the same 
amount of success in other areas— 
but you've got to give careful at- 
tention to the other areas too. You 
can have the best mousetrap in the 
world, but if you don’t sell the darn 
thing it won't get you anywhere. 
A good product alone doesn’t do it. 


Q. Are you thinking now in terms 
of luxury items, such as your cam- 
eras, or of industry as a whole? 


A. Have you ever seen a better 
example than the automobile in- 
dustry? The best engineered car 
isn't necessarily the one that sells 
the best. To sell a car, you've got 
to have the right combination of 
styling and merchandising — to 
catch the fancy of the public. The 
same thinking applies to any other 
product you might be selling. Of 
course, another factor that enters 
in here is distribution. I think that 
distribution is one of the biggest 
problems facing American business. 
A small company has a terrific job 
of distribution. 
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How Argus uses statistical sampling in inventory management 


Excerpts of remarks by Leslie Schwanbeck, Argus 
production control manager, before an inventory 
management seminar of the Methods Engineering 
Council. 


One of the large items of cost in carrying inventory is 
the annual physical inventory count. At Argus it used to 
cost us approximately $15,000 at the end of each fiscal 
year just to cover the wages of our own people in the tak- 
ing of physical inventories. This was in addition to our spot 
inventories throughout the year. 

We asked ourselves: What can do we about this? 

Last year, during the period when we were taking our 
annual physical inventory, we decided to try an experi- 
ment. We applied the techniques of statistical sampling 
along side of our regular physical inventory counting. The 
results proved that sampling can be successfully used in 
inventory. We found that by using a sampling plan, our 
inventory would have been off only 1/.%. 

After obtaining confirmation from our accounts, we are 
now able to substitute statistical sampling for our former 
annual inventory, retaining only our cycle inventory pro- 
gram. This method alone gives us a savings of $15,000 a 
year on our physical inventory. 








and Production Manager Brinkerhoff at the 
production controi board. 
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Why is distribution a 
. special problem of the 
“~ = smaller firm? 


A. Well, because we have the 
same problems that the big com- 
panies have, but we don’t have the 
kind of volume that helps over- 
come these problems. In other 
words, it’s largely a question of 
having enough grist for the mill. 
Q. This problem of distribution, 
then, was probably another key 
reason why Argus is becoming a 
part of Sylvania. 

A. Yes, Sylvania is in the photog- 
raphy lighting end and _ they've 
had the same problems in a sense 
that we've had: limited volume 
and specialization in the field. 
Now, together, we broaden our in- 
terest in photography. It is a 
growth business and, speaking col- 
lectively, we expect to do a very 
worthwhile job. 

Q. For example, distribution 
channels now can be used for 


double duty .. . 

A. Stronger in distribution, ad- 
vertising, merchandising and every- 
thing that goes with it. 

Q. Do you mean you will be 
stronger name-wise? 

A. Yes, we will be of greater im- 
portance to all of our customers. 
Sylvania and Argus combined be- 
come a substantial factor in photog- 
raphy. 

Q. Over-all photography? 

A. Yes, our business and _ theirs 
put together. Of course we have 
very broad, long-range plans where 
we expect to expand what we've 
got and build into some new areas. 


Your company has also 
been noted for another 
“ew of its policies—that is, 
flexibility of 
organization and 
operation through a 
‘“‘make-or-buy” 
arrangement. Would 
you explain how 
Argus makes this 
arrangement work? 


A. You have to decide whether it’s 
worth it to be completely inte- 
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grated—to make everything your- 
self—have enough equipment and 
facilities to handle all your top 
production. At Argus, we don’t be- 
lieve in that. In fact, right now we 
are having complete finished prod- 
ucts made for us on a contract basis 
—our light meters, for example. 
There is an area where we don't 
have any manufacturing equip- 
ment, yet we're a primary factor in 
that field. The product is made to 
our specifications and quality 
standards, but we've delegated, so 
to speak, the manufacturing end. 
This ties back to what I said just a 
minute ago: we believe we can do 
the best job by putting our own 
emphasis on the merchandising end 
of the business. Our biggest iden- 
tity is our name and the merchan- 
dising identity in the trade and 
among the public. 

We keep ourselves in the posi- 
tion where we do not have enough 
equipment to make even our key 
production. So we buy certain 
things; and we make them—we do 
both. We are constantly deciding 
whether it is better to make or buy 
a certain thing. Again using the 


auto industry as a parallel, they 
follow the same practice. There are 
many advantages. For one thing, 
it keeps your competitive position 
sharp. 


Q. Do you have your internal or- 
ganization submit bids, for exam- 
ple, on a competitive hasis with 
outside suppliers? 


A. Yes, our internal units are com- 
peting with our outside suppliers 
all the time. If we can buy cheaper 
outside, then the work is done out- 
side. 


Q. Did you adapt your policy of 
make-or-buy from what the auto- 
mobile industry has been doing? 


A. No, we have had no conscious 
following of the auto industry. 
Argus was using this practice be- 
fore I came here. I like it as an idea. 
There are times, of course, when it 
would be more advantageous to 
have more equipment. When 
everything is going fine and busi- 
ness is terrific it is wonderful to 
be your own supplier. But the 
minute you get any kind of a fall- 
off in the economy or a_ business 


"Once you have certain strong people in certain 
jobs, you are never seriously concerned... ." 
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Ll by 


agement as such, 
management ..." 


reversal—especially in a luxury 
market like ours—then the make- 
or-buy policy really pays off. You 
can pull in your horns—bring in 
more work from the outside and 
keep your own people busy. It’s the 
overload that we put out. And I 
think it really does keep us sharper. 
Q. Doesn't the make-or-buy policy 
also reduce the amount of capital 
required to operate and expand a 
business? 

A. Yes, it has contributed to the 
fact that since I have been with 
Argus we have been able to finance 
our growth completely out of earn- 
ings. We haven't raised any capital 
at all from any other source. 

There are two things involved. 
One is the actual working capital 
requirement—for inventory _ pri- 
marily—and the other is the capital 
cost of plant and equipment we 
would need if we did not follow our 
policy of purchase-make. 

There is another thing that is a 
contributing factor here. That’s our 
very successful work in the area of 
inventory management. Our people 
have developed an advanced in- 
ventory method, based on statistical 
sampling (see box, page 68). As far 
as we can determine it is the only 
system of its kind. This system 
makes a big difference; without it 
we would have a lot more money 


tied up in inventory. 
y You say that your 

— inventory program is 

. ff . 

“ew worked out on a basis 
of statistical sampling, 
but what kind of a 
gauge do you use to 
make your decisions 
under your 
make-or-buy program? 

A. It’s all worked out on a basis 

of operations research. Our people 

have gone a long way in the use of 


operations research as a manage- 
ment tool—a decision-making tool. 
Q. Then your operations research 
program is handled by your own 
people, rather than an outside spe- 
cialist. 

A. We had a consulting firm— 
Methods Engineering Council— 
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he emphasis should not be on 


scientific man- 


but on the responsibility of 


come in at the beginning to go 
into the whole science with us. 
They ran an educational program. 
They taught our people how to use 
operations research and we have 
been using it ever since (see box, 
page 64). 


Q. Was it difficult to get this pro- 
gram started? Did it require spe- 
cially trained people? Did you have 
to bring in some mathematicians 
for your staff? 


A. No, enough of our people were 
mathematicians. We have several 
people who were pretty far along 
in this area even before we started 
using operations research. Our di- 
rector of quality control is quite a 
mathematician and Jim Thompson, 
our chief industrial engineer, is a 
high grade mathematician. Now 
they are both leaders in the field 
of operations research. But actu- 
ally, you don’t have to be much 
of a mathematician to operate in 
this area once the program is set 


‘up. We finally got operations re- 


search down to the point where all 
those who were to be involved had 
learned enough about it so they 
completely understood it. Since 


then it has worked fine. 
Summing up, Mr. Lewis, 

C you have been 

~< * described as a 
scientific-type manager 
—what we at 
“‘Management 
Methods” like to term 
the new kind of 
manager. We would 
like to have your 
statement of what 
scientific management 
—as it is being 
practiced today— 
really is. 


A. The emphasis should not be on 
scientific management as such, but 
on the responsibility of manage- 
ment—public responsibility and the 
responsibility for building people. 
This is a new wrinkle in busi- 
ness caused by the many re- 
cent changes in the business world. 


Whether it is because of the en- 
lightened attitude of people gen- 
erally or simply because manage- 
ment has been forced to assume 
new responsibilities is immaterial. 
The net result is that the responsi- 
bility on the part of management 
has increased tremendously. 


Q. Do you think this change has 
resulted primarily from the growth 
in size and complexity of firms? 


A. No, because it is clear that the 
heads of small companies are just 
as active in this new area of scien- 
tific management thinking as are 
the big companies. 


Q. Do you mean, then, that small 
businesses are following the lead of 
the bigger concerns? 


A. No, I think that the small busi- 
nesses to some degree have led the 
parade. For example, going back 
over a period of years, the heads of 
the smaller companies were the first 
to begin accepting their public re- 
sponsibilities. 

I merely mention this to explain 
this term scientific management. It 
seems to imply someone handling 
his business with a slide rule and 
a computer. Management is a long 
way from this point. True, we 
have these scientific tools to work 
with, but there has got to be some- 
thing else—another ingredient— 
that makes the whole thing work. 

You can't boil management down 
to slide rule proportions. It in- 
volves a range of other factors, all 
of which must be involved with the 
scientific management tools we 
have come to use today. The most 
important of these factors is lead- 
ership. Scientific management is, 
to my way of thinking, primarily 
measured in terms of management 
leadership. m/m 
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IBM. 


announces the 


305 
AMAG 





all-purpose, electronic accounting 
system—in one unit! 


... provides ‘‘single step’’ data process- 
ing for a whole new segment of business. 

Now-—for the first time—a complete, 
all-purpose electronic accounting sys- 
tem...in one unit! That’s 305 RAMAC, 
made possible by IBM’s new 5-million 
character random access memory for 
filing and instantly finding business 
facts and figures! 

For medium-sized businesses with 
growing accounting problems, 305 
RAMAC provides “single step” elec- 


tronic data processing. This means the 
ability to process each transaction as it 
occurs, while at the same time auto- 
matically updating every related rec- 
ord on file! For example, while com- 
pletely processing five normal invoices 
—in one minute, RAMAC will update 
all related sales, inventory, billing and 
other records at once! 

Executive inquiry into this 5-million 
digit file can be made at any time! In- 


stantly . and without searching or 


DATA PROCESSING e ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS e TIME EQUIPMENT e MILITARY PRODUCTS 























(Circle 124 for more information) 


sorting... the answer is automatically 
typed at the 305 RAMAC’s console! The 
305 RAMAC applications cover the full 
range of accounting and manufactur- 
ing control functions. Learn today how 
RAMAC will help cut costs for your 
company. Call your local IBM repre- 
sentative. 

International Business Machines Corporation 

590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Disk unit of new IBM 
305 RAMAC makes 
5,000,000 characters 
of business facts and 
| figures instantly avail- 
| able to medium-sized 
business operations 








New light pastels accent the 
Far East Look in breathable, durable 


Du Pont Fabrilite 


VINYL UPHOLSTERY 
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Exotic, new, deep=*” 
sculptured contrast in 
breathable ‘‘Fabrilite.’’ 


Rubat Pink, Soochow Green 
and Saigon Tan. 


For soft, 


Tonkin Turquoise ee 
Mekong Tan ie 


Saravan Chartreuse 


airy comfort in interiors that get heaviest use... 


This is Cambodiat—-newest pattern in 
breathable, durable Du Pont “‘Fabrilite’’* 
vinyl upholstery. Choose from 14 popu- 


and wear, yet drapes for easy fitting and 


supple luxury. Thousands of invisible 
Malaya Green 


Kanchow Coral 
Bondar Green 

Tahan Browr 
Nanking Red 

Malacca Yellow 


a te aaa 


Kangor Ivory f 


Amoy Pepperwhite 


Jar decorator colors— deep-tone hues and 
soft pastels—to add a fresh, exotic look 
on furnishings that get heaviest use. Ex- 
clusive Du Pont formulation resists soil 


pores breathe for soft, yielding comfort 
like a woven fabric. Write for sample 
swatches to E. J. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Division, Dept. 
MM-612, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


there’s no vinyl upholstery like 


DU PONT 4:00 ""FABRILITE”” 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
**Fabrilite’ is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its elastic-supported viny! upholstery. {Design patent applied for. . ». THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S. PaT.OFF 


(Circle 114 for more information) 





